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INTRODUCTION 


The Federal Explosives Act. (55 Stat., 863), as amended, was passed by 
Congress on December 26, 1941, and became effective immediately; it amend- 
ed the Act of October é, 1917 (40 Stat., 385). The purpose of the Act was 
to regulate. the manufacture, storage, use, and possession of explosives in 
order to prevent sabotage and to assure that explosives and ingredients 
would not fall into unauthorized hands. Under the provisions of the Act, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines: was authorized to administer its pro- 
visions under the supervisions of the apc! of the Interior. | 


EXPLOSIVES- CONTROL DIVISION 


To aauaaetee the: Ast He Seusary Gers cunt: were suemsved in accordance 
with the appropriation ane from a special presidential fund and later by 
Congress, and the Explosives Control Division was organized as a part of 
the Health and Safety Branch of the Bureau of Mines constituting the > 
fourth division of that branch. A. central office was established in 
Washington, D. C., and field offices were designated largely at the offices 
- of the Health and Safety Branch throughout the country, and: 50 explosives 
investigators were employed and assigned to work from these offices under 
the direction of the district engineers of the eight districts into which 
the. United States is divided. by the Health and Safety Branch. The terri- 
tory assigned to each investigator was based on the approximate amount of 
explosives stored in. that area; however, smaller territories were assigned to 
investigators stationed near the Poceene coast , oe was: indicated ‘as 
Claw eeee by the armed forces. 


The duties of the. sedbaiies investigators eludes investigation of 
explosions and fires and inspection of all places in which explosives or 
ingredients were manufactured, transported, stored, and used.” In addition 
to the investigators, certain personnel of the Health and Safety Branch 
were authorized to assist’ in the enforcement of the Act so as to avoid 
duplication of inspection work by employees of the Health ana Safety Branch. 


The Bureau of. Mines will welcome reprinting of this paper, provided 
the. following footnote acknowledgment is used: "Reprinted from 

+ U..S. Bureau of Mines. Information Circular 7398." 

2/ Explosives engineer, Coal-Mine Inspection Division, U. S. Bureau of 

Mines, College Park, Md. 
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The full force consisted of 50 explosives investigators, approximately 130 
coal-mine inspectors from the Coal-Mine Inspection Division, 70 engineers 
and instructors from the Safety Division, and approximately 50 engineers 
from the Mineral Production Security Division, a total of approximately 
300. In order to prevent duplication in making inspections, the coal-mine 
inspectors reported on storage facilities inspected at large coal-mining 
operations in connection with their duties; Mineral Production Security 
Division engineers reported on magazines at large metal mines, nonmetal 
mines, and quarries; safety engineers reported on magazines at various 
operations in connection with their work;. and explosives investigators re- 
ported on vendor, Government, logging, seismograph, small coal- end metal- 
mine, quarry, and miscellaneous storages in addition to numerous duties 
connected with the licensing provisions of the Federal Explosives Act. 
Inspections made at operations included on the War et aly Respwunsibil- 
ity list are not included in this ed : 


The Federal Explosives Act ana the popiie cians issued thereunder re- 
quired all persons handling explosives or ingredients to be licensed 
except those employees of a licensed employer to whom explosives or ingre- 
dients were issued for use on the operating premises. The requirement of 
a license was one method used to prevent unauthorized persons frem obtain- 
ing or holding explosives or ingredients. To prevent the theft of explo- 
Sives or ingredients, it was necessary that adequate storage facilities 
be provided by license holders who had explosives or ingredients in their 
possession. The work of the authorized Bape Gegewer= ee ee checking 
licenses and inspecting pace nee 


At the time of organization of the iesieciees Generel Division in 
1942, no specific instructions or regulations pertaining to the storage 
of Se piesiacs and ingredients had been formulated. in the beginning, 
authorized personnel contacted licensees and acquainted them with the re- 
quirements of the Act and reguletions in force.: At the same time, explo- 
Sives engineers of the Health and Safety Branch of the Bureau of Mines, 
With the assistance of a special committee from the: Institute of Makers 
of Explosives, were preparing tentative standards for acceptable storage 
facilities. On July 15, 1942, a pamphlet containing general instructions 
for storing, handling, and transporting explosives was published and 
issued to licensees. The instructions were reasonably related to the 
effectuation of the purposes of the Act, particularly the prevention of 
sabotage and a determined attempt to see that explosives and ingredients 
would not fall into wneuthorized hands.. These instructions were supple- 
mentary to State and local requirements; if the latter requirements were 
stricter than the instructions, those requirements were controlling. The 
pamphlet was used as a guide by exnlosives investigators and authorized 
representatives when inspecting explosives-storage facilities. When 
making ean inspection, each inspector filled out a magazine-report sheet 
containing essential information and forwarded.it to the Washington office. 
The information obtained from the magazine reports, letter. reports, and 
correspondence with licensees regarding storage instructions was.used in 
preparation of sections 25 to 30, inclusive, of the regulations approved 
March 16, 1944, These regulations, issued.under the Act, contained 
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specific minimum requirements for the storage of high explosives, low ex- 
plosives, detonators, blasting-device heaters, and general requirements 
for the storage of Angrecients. 


The basic requirements of the regulations were similar in many res- 
pects to the instructicns, the chief differences being in the specific 
minimum requirements set out for storage of different types of explosives 
and the amcunt of explosives permitted to be stcred in a box-type maga- 
zine, The new regulations were mandatory, and variations were allowed 
only in those cases in which appeals were made and granted in. accordance 
with the provisions contained in section 30. (See page re ) 


Sections 25 to 30 of the Federal wartime explosives regulations were 
as follows; 


“"Seotion 25. Stora e of hi explosives. : 


. (a) High explosives in amounts exceeding 125 pounds. .All 
high explosives in amounts exceeding 125 pounds shall be stored 
in. permanent magazines which are theft-resistent, fire-resistant, 
and bullet-resistant, | 


(1) Construction of permanent magazines. Permanent 
magazines shall be of a building type, an igloo or army type, 


a portable type, or a tunnel or dugout type, whether located 
on or exposed to the surface or underground. Walls of building- 
_type megazines shall be substantially constructed of theft- and 
bullet-resistant materials. Walls shall meet the following 
. Btandards or be constructed of other materials in a manner . 
which will make them at least equally theft- and bullet-resistant: 


(4) Solid construction, not ies than 6 aches 
_ in thickness of materials such as concrete, cree medium= 
- soft brick, “or wood; or | 


(41) Filled construction, such as concrete blocks 

_ with the cells filled with screened sand, weak concrete, cement 
mortar, or Other effective bullet-resistant filler; or exterior 
and interior wooder walls not less than 6 inches apart, with the 
space between filled with screened sand, week concrete, cement 
mortar, or other. effective pullet-resistant filler, and, the ex- 
terior walls covered with sheet iron-not lighter. than No. 26 
gauge or other fire-resistant: material; or - 


(444) Linea eonsevuceien, such as steel pieee ase 
Lighter than No. 14 gauge, lined with weak concrete, cement mor- 
tar, brick, or screened sand not less than 6 inches in thickness, 
or with hardwood not less tnan 2 inches in thickness, or with 
sof twood not less than 3 inches in thickness. 
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' -The same standards shall govern the construction of any arti- 
ficial enclosing wall for tunnel- or dugout~-type magazines on or 
exposed to the surface of the ground.- Any artificial enclosing wall 
for permanent underground magazines shall be substantially construct 
ed of wood not less than 2 inches in Eaoenese or of ane material 
of equivalent or greater Puneet. 


Foundations of bul laine tyne ee ere shall be substantially 
' constructed, and any space between the floor and the ground shall 
be enclosed. in such a manner.as to EEOveD the entrance of persons, 
énimals , » Sparks, and firebrands.. ne 3 


Roofs of puilding-type pega aes, shall be fire-resistant and 
substantially constructed to resist theft, as, for example, by 3/4- 
inch sheathing covered with sheet iron or slate. Roofs not con-— 
structed of fireproof material shall be covered with sheet iron. 
not lighter than No. 26 gauge or other fire-resistant material. 
The roofs of magazines ‘soldcated “that itis possible to fire 
bullets directly through the roof into the explosives shall be 
made bullet-resistant by material of construction or by a ceiling 
that forms a tray containing not less than'a:4-inch thickness of 

‘sand or other equally effective bullet-resistant:- filler erected 
in the interior of the magazine, or by other me RnOGes 


Doors of. magazines “on or eer ca a to ie. surface of the ground 
shall be constructed of 3/8-inch steel plate lined with a 2-inch 
thickness of wood; or of a thinner steel plate with a greater | 
thickness of wood at the rate of 1 additional inch of wood for 
each 1/8-inch decrease in the thickness of the steel plate; or of 
wooden walls at least 4 inches apart and filled with screened sand 
or other effective bullet-resistant filler, tne exterior ‘being | 
covered with sheet iron not lighter than No. 26 gauge or other 
fire-resistant material; or of wood not léss than 6 inches in 
thickness; or of reinforced concrete not. less than 4 -inches in 
thickness. Doors of magazines located underground shail be sub- 
Stantially constructed of wood not less than 2 inches in thickness 
or of Other material of i aeaienaalg or. greater a 


Doors of all permanent apres ee shall — equipped with two 
mortise locks; or with two padtocxs fastened in separate hasps 
and staples; or with a combination of a nortise lock and a pad-_ 
lock; or with a mortise lock that requires two keys to open; or 
with a three-point lock. . Padlocks and mortise locks shall be the 
equivalent of five- Sompier jarproof locks. Doors shall be pro- 
vided with strong hinges, hasps, and staples attached by welds, 
rivets, or. bolts fitted with lock washers and nuts on the inside 
of the magazine. and. installed in such a manner that _ fastening 
cannot be removed when the: re, is docked. « 


Magazines ‘shall. have no. openings sueene ae entrance and ven- 
tilation. Foundation vents shall be of an offset- -type construc- 
tion, and all vents shall be effectively protected with metal 
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screening or othervise constructed to prevent the entrance of 
persons, animals, sparks, or firebrands or the direct penetra- 
tion of Burret thon can detonate the eee 


(2) Marking gee premises. The premises on which a 


permanent magazine is loceted sh2ll be conspicuously marked 
by signs containing the words "Exolésives — Keep Off." Such 
signs shall edequately warn any person approaching the maga- 
zinc of the presence of explosives, but the signs shell not 
be so placed as to direct general public attontion to the 
location of the magazine. Wo signs shall be vlaced on sur- 
face magazines or barricades or be so located that a bullet 
passing aie! nee the face of a sign will strike the 
mage.zine « 


(>) ° High explosives in amcunts not exceeding 125 pounds. 
High explesives in amounts of 125 pounds or less may be stored 
in permanent magazines complying with the standards set forth 
in section 25 (-), ineluding subsections (1) and (2). If not 
s> stored, such high explosives shrll be stored in box-type 
magazines which are theft-resistont. 


(1) Censtruction of box-type magazines. Box-time 
magazines shell be strongly constructed of 2-inch hardwocd 
cr 3-inch softwood or other equally tneft-resistant material. 
Any metal magnzine shall be lined with a nonsoarking material. 
Doors or lids shall be provided with strong hinges, hasps, and 
strynles attached by welds, rivets, or nolts fitted with lock 
washers ond nuts on the interior of the magazine and installed 
in such e monner thet the fastening cannot be removed when the 
magazine is locked. Box-t- pe m-gazines shall be equipved with 
at lenst one lock cqiivalent to a five-tumbler jarproof lock. 


(2) Locntion of box-tyne magzg2zinese Box-type maga- 
zines, wnen lecated outside a building, shall be securely 


anchored. Wo magazine shall be nlaced in a building containing 
oil, grease, snsoline, waste vaner, or other highly inflammable 
matericls, nor shell a magazine be placed less than 20 feet 
from ea stove or furnace or open fire or flame or less than 5 
fect fron other sources of external heat. 


(3) Marking of magazines. Box-tyve magazines shall 
be painted red or another distinctive color and clearly and 
conspicuously marked "Explosivese" 


Section 26. Storage of ow exnlosivese 


(a) Low explosives in. ReneS exceeding 125 pounds. All 


low explosives in anounts exceeding 125 pounds shall be stored in 
permanent magaz ines complying with all of the standards set forth 
in section 25 (a), including subsections (1) end (2), except that 
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permanent magazines for the storage of low explosives need not be 
bullet-resistant. Any metal magazine shall be lined with a non- 
sparking material. : 


(>) Low exnlesives in amounts not exceeding 125 pounds. All 
low exmlosives in amounts of 125 ~cunds or less may be stored in 


permanent magazines complring with the standards set forth in sec- 
tien 25 (a) or section 25 Ge If not so stored, such low explo- 
sives shall be stored in box-tyne magazines comvlying with all of 
the standards set forth in section 25 (bd), including subsections 
(1), (2), and (3). 


Section 27. Storage of detonators. 


(a) Detonators in numbers of 1,0C0,C0Q0 cr more. All cetona- 
tors in nunbers of 1,000,000 or mere shall be stored in permanent 
magazines complying with all of the standards set forth in section 
25 (a), including subsections (1) and (2). 


(>) Detonators in numbers cf more than 5,000 and less than 
1,900,0CC. All cetonators in numbers of mo re than 5,CCO but less 
than 1,G0C,000 shall be stored in'nermanent magazines complying 
witn all of the standards set forth in section 25 (a), including 
subsections (1) and (2), except that permanent nagazines for the 
storage of detonators need not be bullet-resistant.e Any metal 
macazine shall be lined with a nonsparking material. 


(c) Detonators in numbers 2f 5,000 cr less. All detonatcrs 
in numbers of 5,000 or less may be stored in pernanent magazines 
as above SMe = not so stored, such detonators shall be 
stored in box-tine sagazines complying with all of the standards 
set forth in ae = (vd), including subsections’ (1), (2), 
and (3).° 


(a) Storaze with other explosives. No detonator shall de 
stored in any ‘nngazine containing high or low exclosives or Dlast- 
ing-device heaters. _ 


Section 2%. Storarze of fuse. 


Fuse ma; be stored in pérmanent nagazines or in box-trne maga- 
zines together with high cr low exolosives or cetonators, If net 
so stored, fuse shall be stored in locked containers or locked 
rooms or otherwise adequately protected against theft. 


Section 29. Storage of exnlosives insredientse 


(a) Explosives ingredients generally. Except as provided-in 
subsection (bd), exnlosives ingredients shall be stored in permanent 
magazines, box-type magazines, locked containers, locked rooms, or 
locked buildings, or shall be stherwise adequately protected against 

theft. | 
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(b) Blasting-device heaters. 


(1) Blasting-device heaters in total weights exceed— 
ing 125 pounds. All blasting-cevice heaters containing -ingre- 
dients of explosives, when the total weight of such heaters ex- 
ceeds 125 pounds, shall be stored in permanent magazines comply- 
ing with all of the standerds set forth in section 25 (a), 
including subsections (1) and (2), excevt that permanent maga- 
zines for the storage of blasting-device heaters need not he 
bullet-resistant. Any metal magazine shall be lined with a 
nonsparking material. : | | 


(2) Blasting-device heaters in total weights net 

exceeding 125 pounds. All blasting-device heaters containing 

. angredients of explosives, when the total weight of such heaters 
is 125 pounds or less, may be stcred in permanent magazines, as 
above indicated. When not so stored, such blasting—device heaters 
shall be stored in box-type magazines complying.with all of the 
standards set forth in section 25 (v), including subsections (1); 
(2), and (3). — 


(3) Seasae with explosives. No seein heaters 
shall be stored in anz meeesine contareane Bee or low explosives 
or detonators. , | | 


section 30. Modification sdngh ova and 1 handling requirements. 


(a) Grounds for modification. In unusual circumstances, when 
compliance with any requirement of sections 24-29 is physically 
imoractical, vrohibitively exnensive, or for any reason not feasible, 
the requirement may’ oe euspenseaes or mec tees bv the paceccure set 
forth in subsection (bd): , 


(1) Wher. the method of storing or nandling exmlosives 
or explosives ingredients affords a measure of safety and protec- 
tion to explosives or exrlosives ingredients equivalent to that 
provided by the standards cescribed in these resulations; or 


| (2) When the method of storing or handling. explosives 
or exolosives ingredients, in the particular circumstances, affords 
the greatest feasible measure of safety and protection to such 
explosives or explesives gne ped Sente ; Or . 


(3) When, aac aenont of the Dieeeter: other gcod 
and sufficient reasons justify relaxation of any requirement and 
the safety or security of persons or of buildings, railroacs, 
highways, underground workings, or sther property is not thereby 
unculy area vend or impeired. a ; 
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(ob) Procedure for modification. Any licensee, may request 
suspension or modification of any requirement of sections c4-29. 
Such request. Should be made in writing and should clearly indi- 
cate, in the light of the provisions of subssction (a) of this 
section, the nature or the request.and the reasons thercfor. | 
The request should be addressed to.tne Explosives Control Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, D. Cs The licensve will 
be notified in writing if the request is granted in whole or in 
part. If any licensee, after having possession of a copy of 
sections 24-29 or notice of their provisions, feils to request 
suspension or modification of any requirement of such regule- 
tions, or fails to make such a-request within 5 days after being 
informed by 4 repregentative of the Bureau, of. Mines of his: non- 
compliance with any requirement of sections 24-29, he siieall be ~ 
Subject to all of the Par for the ao of these regu- 
lations." ; 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN ENFORCING STORAGE RBQUIREGNTS | 


Routine inspections of storage facilities were initiated in July ties 
Verbal instructions were given to the licensee: at the time of the inspec 
tion, and attention was called to the requirements. of the instructions 
ror storing, hendling, and transporting explosives that were in effect. 
Upon adoption of the storage regulations in Morch 1944, the specific re- 
quirements were iIndiccated by reference. to thpse. cections that yere appli- 
cable. The investigetor noted pertinent information, including verbal 
instruction, on the magazine inspection report, which was transmit? ed to 
the Weshington office. : 


The reports were reviewed and classified for further action. Inme- 
diate attention was given to those reports that indicated unsetisfactory 
facilities, and a letter was transmitted to those licensees calling 
attention to the inadequate storage and requesting thet. the Explosives 
Control Division be informed of the action taken to provide satisfactory 
facilities. Reports indicating minor infractions were handled in a sixi- 
lar manner at a later date. Reports showing satisfactory megazines,; full 
compliance, and no need for further action were filed. 

The replies from the Miecusece were reviewed, sqds tons indicating 
satisfactory compliance were filed. When the reply was considered inade- 
quate, a subsequent letter requesting further information on action token 
wes transmitted. Copies of letters transmitted to licensees were seni to 
the appropriate investigator for his a 


Reinspection reports were treated aeerieiawt reports; immodicte 
attention was given to those cases where the facilities: were inadecucte 
and no attempt had been made to provide suitable magezines. In most of 
these cases, a registered letter was transmitted to the licensee stating 
the violations noted at the reinspection and requiring that a reply be 
made within 15 days, indicating what action had been teken or would be 
taken to comply. The contents of a favorable reply were sent. to the 
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investigator with instructions to reinspect when again in that vicinity. 
If the reply was not satisfactory, another letter was transmitted to the 
licensee requesting further information. If the second reply was still 
unsatisfactory, or if no reply to the original letter was received within 
the specified time limit, the investigator was instructed to reinspect as 
soon as possible and report his findings. If this report showed. setisfac- 
tory evidence of compliance or near compliance, a warning letter was 
transmitted to the licensee requesting continued and complete compliance 
within a reasonable period of time. When the requested report indicated 
no action or indifference to the requirements, the case was given to the 
solicitors for further action. Reinspection reports showing minor infrac- 


tions were handled as 3 original reports, and those sone full cca ence 
were filed. 


Cases that indicated continued noncompliance with the requirements 
were handled by the Mines Division of the Office of the Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A Specification of Charges, which contained data 
about all previously reported violations and continued failure to comply, 
was transmitted to the licensee. The licensee was required to file a 
reply to the charges within 15 days, either admitting the charges and in- 
Giceting action taken to comply or including evidence of intention to 
comply, or denying the’ cherges. The licensee was also offered a chance 
for an oral hearing for the purvose of presenting further evidence in the 
proceedings, said hearing to be held before a representative o: the Direc- 
tor, either in Washington, D. C., or in the district office of the Bureau 
of Mines in the district where the violations occurred. Failure to file 
an answer or request a hearing within the specified time limit automati- 
cally resulted in the revoc@tion of licenses issued to the licensee. A 
majority of the replies to the Specification of Charges showed compliance 
or a willingness to comply. In the latter case, the licensee was given 
Sufficient time to comply, and a specified date was set on which reinspec- 
tion was to be made by an investigator and all violations were to be cor- 
rected. in some instances, hearings were requested and héld, and the 
decisiqns of the Hearing Officers were. submitted to the Director for fur- 
ther action... Several licenses: were revoked because the licensee failed 
to refute the evidence of the investigator and was decided to be violating 
the requirements of the Act. At some of the hearings, the licensee gave 
proof of compliance and the vroceecdings were dismissed; some cases were 
held pending as the licensce was unable to correct all of the violations 
Owing to circumstances beyond his control... Reinspection was rade at a 
later date to determine compliance, pS 
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RESULTS OF MAGAZINE INSPECTIONS 
enceral 


From January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, a total of 1,441,016,901 
pounds of industrial explosives was manufactured and sold in the United 
. States. This included all high explosives and black blasting powder 
used in mining, quarrying, construction, and other qpere eee during this 
period. 


During the period when the Act and regulations were being enforced, 
inspections were made of approximately 25,800 facilities used for storing 
(1) high explosives, including dynamite, permissibles, and nitroglycerin, 
and (2) low explosives, including black blasting powder (granular and 
pellet) and gun powder. In addition, more than 2,000 additional licensees 
were interviewed, who stated that explosives were "purchased as required, 
who handled only fireworks, or who stored ingredients of asa such 
as fertilizers, laboratory supplies, and drugs. 


More than 47, 500 magazine reports were. submitted on original inspec 
tions and reinspections. Approximetely 32,000 letters were transmitted t 
licensees calling attention to any violations of the Act or regulations 
pertaining to storage es reported by investigators. 


Owing to tne small inspection force and the large area to be covered, 
it is evident that not all of the explosives storcges in the country were 
inspected. In fact, original or first inspections were being made in 
August 1945, the ae month of active enforcement. Also, it wes not possi- 
ble to inspect as many known facilities as desired, and in many instances 
only a first inspection report was made, and probably there are many places 
where explosives were stored end no inspection was made. 


Inspections were made of facilities in all parts of the country and 
covered operations using or handling explosives, such as coal mining, 
metallic and nonmetallic mining, quarrving, logging, construction, exca- 
vation, stripping, manufacturing, ditching, oil prospecting, land clearing, 
vending, etc. Principal users and storers of exnlosives are classified in 
taple 1. “he storages are classified by coal mines, metal and nonmetal 
mines, quarries, seismograzh or oil prospecting, logging, vendors, govern- 
ment (which includes Federal, State, and local agencies), and a miscellane7s 
group comprisirg other industries not specifically classified. A furtrer 
breakdown indicates the two types of facilities required - either permanent 
Magazines or box—type magazines. ‘Yhen the amount of explosives stored ws 
in excess of 125 pounds, the facility was classed as requiring a permancrt 
or building-type magazine, and when the amount stored was less than 125 
oounds, it was indicated as requiring a box-type magazine; however, where 
the amount stored was less than 125 pounds and a vermanent magazine wes in 
use, the facility was classed as a permanent storage. 


3/ Adams, Y. “., and Wrenn, V. E,, Production of Industrial Explosives 
in the United States: Bureau of ilines Tech. Papers 558 and 665, 
1943-1944; Mineral Market Report No. MMS 1283, 1945. 
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A review of the orlginal or first inspection reports showed a lack 

of acceptable-magezines, particularly where the amount stored did not ex- 
ceed 125 pounds of explosives. In many instances, the facilities vrovided 
were so inzdequave that immediate action was necessary. Either the licen- 
8ee@ wes instructsc. to provide e full-time guard until an adequate magazine 
could be provided, or the Locel authorities were requested to take action. 
Ex~losives in varying quantities weze found "stored" in the open, on or 
under rock leiges, loose rocks or logs, in sheds, barns, lean-1t0s, corn 
Cribs, and Other outbuildings that had not provisions for locking, on and 
under counters in stores, behind tne bar in salouns, in basements of 
nouses, and even under beds and kitchen stoves. Reports were receivéd on 
16,411 storages waich were.classed as permanent facilities. Of this total, 
3,956, or 16 percent, iid not heve facilities that could be called maga- 
zines, The remaining 13,755, or &2 percent, had buildings that were con- 
Sidered to be magazines; however, only 3,490, or 25 percent of these maga- 
Zines, met the minimum requirements, and the other 75 percent required some 
alterations, mainly improvement cf locks, doors, fastenings, and linings. 
<nspections were made of &,979 storages that did not exceed 125 pounds and 
were classed as requiring box-type magazines. Of this number, 6,389, or 
71 percent of the totcl, did not have any facilities; the other 2,410, or 
<9. percent of the total, had box-type magazines. Only 1,217, or 46 per- 
Cent of the box-type megazines, met the minimum requirements; the remain- 
“ng 54 percent required some improvements, chiefly petter locks, proper 
fastening of hinges, hasns, und steples, and anchoring to prevent unauthor- 
/ized removal.. Actually, of the 25,790 explosives storage facilities re- 
ported, only 4,707, or 18.3 percent, could be considered as adequate 
according to the Standards set out in tne instructions and regulations. 


From the reinspection reports and from letters received from licen- 
sees, it is indicated that 4,083 new magazines were constructed during this 
period; 2,553 were permanent magazines and 2,450 were box-type magazines. 
Many of the new magazines were replacementsS of former facilities,.and it 

is not certain that all of those reported by letter meet. the minimum re- 


quirements of the regulations laid down under the administration of the 
Federal Explosives Act. 


To determine the extent cf improvement in storage facilities during 
the active enforcement period, a survey was made of the files, and all 
Storages that could be considcred as complying with the requirements were 
tabulated. The facilities in compliance are listed under the column head- 
ings “Compliance - First Inspection,” "Compliance ~ Reinspection," "Com- 

pliance by Letter," "Purchase as Needed - Inspection and Letter," "Cease 
Handling - Inspection,” and "Cease Handling - Letter." Inspection and 
. reinspection reports of the inspectors that show compliance were listed 

, under the applicable heading, es were satisfactory replies from licensees. 
The totals of 411 results under these headings were taken as compliance 


with the regulations. Noncompliance was derived from the unanswered 
letters in the files. a _ 


The results show that of the 25,790 storages inspected and peuorted, 
19 9T, or 77.4 percent, complied with the requirements of the regulations 
or ceased handling and storing explosives. 
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CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRY 


Coal Mines 


During the period January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, a total cf 
585,225,041 pounds of explosives was used in mining coal. This totei in- 
cludes black blasting powder, high explosives other than permissible, and 
permissible explosives. During the period in which the Federal Explosives 
Act was actively enforced, 6,990 facilities used for storage of explosives 
at coal mine operations were inspected. The reports show that at 4,67 
facilities, the amount stored exceeded 125 pounds and that the remainder 
was used for storage of less than this amount. The analysis shows that cn 
first inspection 10.5 percent of the permanent facilities and 4.9 percent 
of the box-tyoe facilities complied with the standards. 


The majority of the large established coal-mining operations stcring 
*more than 125 pounds of explosives had: some provisions for storage-.and dis- 
tribution. Reinspection reports and replies from operators indicate gocd 
compliance with the requirements, either by construction of new magazines 
or by remodeling and improving existing magazines. However, in 1,133 
places the amount stored was greater than 125 pounds, and the facilities 
provided could not be classed as magazines. Many of the places repcrted 

to have ne facilities for storage were small stripping operations where 

the work was being done by contractors and very little attention was given 
to the security of explosives. Some compliance was optained at these opere- 
tions by construction of magazines, by obtaining storaye space at establisici 
magazines in the vicinity, or by purchasing explosives as required. The 
productive life of small overations was of short duration; in many cases, 
reinspections and replies from operators indicated completion of contract 
and no further need for storing or handling explosives. 


Inspections were made of 2,323 storages at coal operations where the 
amount of explosives stored did not exceed 125 pounds. The majority of 
these reports indicated that gencrally the amount stored did not exceed 
one case of high or permissible explosives weighing 50 pounds, one 25-pound 
keg of black blasting powder, or one case of peilet powder weighint 2) 
pounds. Usually, explosives were purchased in these amounts and the pur- 
chase was made only when the available supply was exhausted. The facilities 
provided were inudequate, as only 520 storages were classed as suitable fcr 
box-type magazines, and of this totel only 114 were accepted as meeting the 
requirements at the time of the original inspection. Most of the small 
coal mines were operated by individuals or partnerships and in many in- 
stances were worked to supply fuel for home consumption and possible smail 
sales to neighbors. The reports show that many varieties of storage places 
were used, and few precautions were taken to prevent theft or illegal use 
of the explosives. Favorite open places for storing included mine openings: 
various places in the mines, sheds and dugouts near mine openings, tarns, 
chicken coops, outbuildings, and various places in‘and around dwelling 
houses, 
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The tabulated results indicate that this group of licensees was lax 
in meeting the requirements anc show the smallest percentuge of compliance 
ol any of the industries. Usually, the overations were isolated and were 
worked only during the winter months, and because or adverse conditions it 
was not possible to make a lacge number cf reinspections. Many of the re- 
inspections did show some improvement, but most compliance was nuted from 


replies to letters, which indicated a tendency to cease handling or to pur- 
chase aS needed. 


The coal-mining industry is commended con the construction of 1,027 
permanent magazines, as reported py reinspections and by letters. There is 
Still much room for improvement, 23 approximately 30 percent of the permanent 
Tacilities in use do not meet the requirements for reasonably safe storage 
of explosives at coal mines. The small-coal-mine operators showed some 
interest in providing secure storage for explosives, as is indicated by the 
reported construction of 6660 new box-type magazines, but official records 
Show that greater improvement is noeded, as only 53 percent of the storages 
inspected could be classified as complying with reason2ble regulations for 
cafe storage of explosives, by no means a commendable situation. 


Metel Mines 


This classification inciudes explosives stcrage facilities at under- 
ground ena open-pit metal mines.and at gome of the nonmetallic underground 
operations. Approximately 345,000,000 pounds of explosives were used in 
metal mining in the United States during the period January 1, 1942, to 
December 31,1944. Inspections were made of 3,435 storages, of which 2,526 
were classed as containing more than 1°5 pounds and the remainder as less 
than this amount. The reports show that 42.2 percent of the large facili- 
ties were classed as satisfactory on first inspection and that 18.2 percent 
of the small storeges were acceptable. 


In general, the metal-mining industry had acceptable facilities for 
storing large amounts of explosives; reports show that 2,141 were classed 
as permanent mégazines and without undue effort or expenditure could be 
improved +o meet the standerds. A large number of the accepted magazines 
were underground, and some of the larger operations are commended for the 
well-constructed magazines that were located in safe, isolated cections. 
Neariy all of the large open-pit: mines had excellent storage facilities. 
Final analysis snows thet &.8 percent of the permanent explosives storages 
or metal mines inspected had been improved to meet the Federal requirements. 
Many of the mines that ceased operavion during this period hac been produc- 
inc gold and silver ore and were restricted by wertime regulations. Jt was 
reported that 349 new permanent magazines were constructed. 


Of the 909 small storages inspected, 297 were classed as box-type maga- 
zines on first inspection, put only 165 were considered as complying with 
the Standards. Many of the small operations were situated in isolated or 
inaccessible. locations and were usually without any explosives storage faci- 
lities. The small supply of explosives was generally kept in the mine open- 
ing or under a rock ledge near the workings. Because of the unusual condi- 
tions, few of the storage places were reinspected. Many of the licensees 
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were engaged in prospecting or in producing gold ore and were required to 
cease operations because of wartime restrictions. Total compliance was fair, 
as 72.8 percent of the storages inspected were listed as complying with the 
requirements of the regulutions. Records show that 223 box-tyne magazines 
were constructed. 


Querries 


This classification includes storage facilities at stone querries, 
Slate querries, sand and gravel pits, and some nonmetallic operations. 
Approximately 242 million pounds of explosives were used in quarrying during 
the pericd January 1, 1942; to December 31; 1944. Inspections were made cf 
2,378 explosives storage pleces, of which 1,997 were classed as storing 
more than 125 pounds of explosives, and the remaining 3&1 as storing less 
than this amount. The reports show that 13.0 percent of the large storages 
and 17.8 percent of the small storages were in compliance with the Federal 
wartime starderds on first inspection. 


Although the repcrts on large storages at quarry cperations snow cnly 
a small percentage or compliance on first inspecticn, many of the operaticrs 
had facilities that would be acceptable for magazines after improvements 
were completed. Jn general, the large fecilities were constructed sub- 
Stantielly and lacked only additional locks required by the regulations. 
At a few qucrries, the facilities were inadequate; however, in many cases 
new permanent magazines were provided, as the records show the construction 
of 288 new facilities. The quarry industry as a whole is commended on th 
care taken in providing adequate permanent magazines for the storage of 
explosives. 


Inspections were made cf 481 storage places wnere the amount stcred 
did not exceed 125 pounds. ‘Some of the smeller quarries and pits had inadc- 
quate storage facilities, and at many of them onevrations were discontinued 
during the war. Some of the small storages were reported eat large quarries, 
where explosives for primary dDlasting were purchused as needed and smell 
amounts for secondary blesvcing were stored. In scme cases box-type maga- 
zines were used for storage of the daily supply for secondary blasting at 
the quarry faces. Not as mich attention was given to the storage of small 
amounts of explosives, as only 155 box-type megazines were in use, and o7 
this number only 68 were reported as satisfactory on first inspection; 
however, complience wes good, as the records indicate that 79.5 percent of 
the storages were reported to mect the requirements and 100 new box-type 
magazines were constructed. 


Seismograph Exploration 


Explosives storages of seismograph-exploration or cil-prospecting cct- 
panies were reported in 10 States, bdut results were segregated only for 
Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Louisianu, where most of these cperations 
were being conducted; the remainder were included in the miscellanecus 
classification for the other Stetes, In every case the amount of explosives 
being stored exceeded 125 pounds. 
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Trailer-type magazines were used in most causes, as such construction 
can be moved as work progresses. These magazines were well-constructed of 
heevy sheet iron end were usuelly located in isolated sections, with the 
wncels removed. Explosives were not trunsported in the trailers but were 
delivcred “efter the magazine hed been located. In the spring of 1942, the 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists held a meeting, which wes attended by 
representatives of the vericus companies engaged in this work, and the 
Storuge of explosives was a principal topic of discussion. A rcpresenta- 
tive of the Bureeu of Mines stated the prospective requirements for explo- 
Sives mugazines and discussed methods whereby the facilitics in use could 
be improved. The cooperation of the companies was excellent, and improve- 
ments beyond the instructions and reguletions were adopted, mainly the 
addition of protective shields or hoods for all locks and locking devices. 
New miguzines were constructed substantially and were equipped with excel- 
dent locking devices; in addition, the Bureau of Mines was asked to cpprove 
new aon pefore hey were placed in sa 


of the 387 storeges tabulated sepert ntely,. 20h, or 52, 7 percent, were 
considered to comply with the standarus on the first regular inspection; 
less than 2.9 percent of the total was considered inadequate. Compliance 
wes excellent, as reinspections and replies to letters indicated 100 percent 
cooperation on these storages, -Cooperetion and compliance also were noted 
in reports received on inspections in States other than those tabulated. 
Forty-six new magazines were reported as heaving been constructed for geo- 
vhysical parties in Te onae Okishome, Mississippi, end Louisians. 


) Logging Operations 
Logging operetions. sve conducted in many of the States; however, 
sevorete tabuletions were mede only of the inspections reported from Oregon, 
weShington, Idaho, and Mississippi, where logging is <n important industry; 
operations in other States cre listed under the "miscellaneous" clessifice- 
tion. Special attention was paid to the storege of explosives in the Paci- 
=< Coast States, particularly to large storages in isolated pleaces such 
as the togeing camps end operations in eneen end MEAD INGECR: 


In the four States cacuietea: 508 seceawed) were. depestcae of which 
410 were classed as storing; more than | le5 pounds of explosives and the 
remaining 98 as storing less:tnan this: amount. . In generel, the facilities 
provided were inadequate, as only il.5 percent of the permenunt storeges 
and 16.4 percent of the box-type. coeur eet with the Federal wortime 
Sstendards on first PHENO CULON ss 


First teeeica soporte ieee. cles amounts or -euptestyes stored in 
the open with no protection from theft. Many of the facilities in use were 
poorly constructed of rovgh. lumber’ end were weakened from rough handling 
in moving from place to place. Most of the explosives were used in con- 
struction of roads, for breaking material to be used for ballast, for remov- 
ing stumps, end for clearing lanc. Approximatcly 50 percent of. the large 
facilities inspected and tabulated separctely were classed as magazines of 
such nature. that they could be improved to mect the. standards. Gocd compliancs 
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was obtained in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, owing to special measures 
taken.by various Federal authorities, including the armed forces, and with 
the ccoperation of the State enforcement authorities. Most of the compa- 
nies and individuals engaged in lozging in Mississippi were engéged in re- 
moving stumps; adequate facilities were provided at most of the operations. 


Compliance of the logging industry with the requirements was good. It 
is noted that 79.3 percent of the large storages and 78.6 percent of the 
small storages, in the four States tabulated complied with the requirements 
or ceased hendling explosives. According to reports, 150 new permenent and 
26 new box-type magazines were constructed. Compliance of logging cpera- 
tions in other States was in about the same proportion. 


Vendors 


All explosives manufactured and used in the United States, except for 
direct shipments from the manivacturing plant to the operating company, 
pass through the hands of vendors and at one time or ancther are stcred 
for varying lengths of time before reaching the purchaser, The-vendor 
may be the manufacturer operating througn distributing magazines, the 
agent of the manufacturer, ea local distributor, the local supply house, 
hardware or grocery store, or independent merchant, or even a saloon. It 
is possible that some explosives may be handled and stored by several firms 
or individuals before reaching the ultimate consumer. Inspection reports 
show that in virtually ell cases the manuvacturers and the manufacturers' 
agents had excellent storage magazines, as their main purpose is to provide 
Suitable explosives to the user. These magazines were well-constructed, 
fairly theft-resistant, well maintained, and generally visited at relatively 
frequent intervals for receiving shipments and making deliveries. The facil- 
ities provided by the vendors who received the explosives from the manufac- 
turer or agent were seldom suitable, though some of the large independent 
distributors had acceptable magazines; the other vendors, especially those 
dealing in small quantities, were usually lex in prceviding adequate explo- 
Sives-storage facilities. 


Inspections were made of 6,181 storages maintained by vendors. Of 
this number 3,494 were classified as storing in excess of 125 pounds of 
explosives and the remaining 2,687 as storing less than this amount. Most 
or the large storages were classed as having magazines, but only 1,030, or 
29.5 percent of the total, were reported as meeting the requirements on 
first inspection. The smallcr vendor explosives storages were not-satis- 
factory, as only 300, or 11.2 percent of the total, were considcred to 
comply with reasonable explosives storage facilities on original inspection. 


Most of the 1,030 permanent vendor explosives maguzines that passed 
the requirements on first inspection were owned by manufacturers of explo- 
Sives and were used as distributing magazines by the companies or their 
agents. The manufacturers arc commended for the care taken of explosives 
while in their possession. All vendors and users of explosives would ao 
well to follow the rules and regulations for storing and handling explosives 
as established by the manufacturers and the Institute of Makurs of Explesives, 
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especially in regard to the construction ‘and, maintenance of magezines. 
Meny of the other facilities, classed as magazines by the inspectors, were 
well-constructed but required improvements , Such aS new doors, approved 
locks, and bullet-resistant lining in orden to meet minimum Federal stand- 
ards. Approximately 16— per scent of the large facilities inspected WCre 
considered inadequate, and many of these vendors discontinued handling ex- 
plosives for. the duration of. the war. The tabulated | results covering 
storage in excess of 125 pounds of explosives | show. very good compliance, 
as €6.9 percent of the vendors met the requirements of the regulations. 
Reinspections and replies to letters show that ah new permanent magazines 
were constructed. — | | 


Inspections were made ofr 2500; vendor storages.where the amount of ex- 
plosives being stored dic net exceed, 125 pounds and were classed. é3 requiring 
box-type magazines, Only 798 of these inspection ‘reports. showed facilities 
thut could be clessed as.magezines, and a mere 300 were accepted as meeting 

_the Federal requirements of first inspection. These reports indicate that 
“approximately 70 percent of the vendors storing small amounts of .explosives 
- had‘not provided eny kind cf storage facility that could be. called. a maga- 
zine. The inspectors reported explosives | stored in. sheds, barns, garages, 
warehouses, and outbuildings with no provisions for preventing thert, except 
possibly a cheap padlock. In many stores, the explosives were kept on or 
under the counters, in display cases, in lockers or drawers, or openly in 
the basement, generally with no protection against theft except the lock 
on the store door. Some vendors also operated saloons and kept the explo- 
Sives behind the bar or in a side room, Quite. & number of the dealers. 
meintained fairly good magazines for storing large amounts of explosives 

to be sold in case lots but failed to provide magazines for. the explosives 
kept in the stores for small sales, that is, by the pound or cartridge. 

Many vendors who stored about.100 pounds for sale in small lots as an accom- 
modation to customers discontinued handling explosives when informed of the 
Federal wartime requirements. The results show that . 79.9 percent of the 
licensees complied with these requirements and that 691 new box-type mage- 
zines were constructed; however, approximately 33 percent of the total 
compliance is represented by discontinuance of sales and storage. 


Government ~ 


With few exceptions, Federal, State, County, and local government agen- 
cles and authorities storing avd nendling explosives provided mégazincs. 
Federal agencies used explosives for forest work, highway construction, 
prospecting for Strategic minerals and ores, . cond mining, opening ditches, 
cléaring slides, and for various other purposes, State,. County, and local 
euthorities used explosives mainly in highway construction and maintenance. 
Inspections were made of 1 ,O99 storages, of which. 1, 345 were clessed as 
requiring permenent magazines and the remainder. “8 ‘requiring. box-type maga- 
zines. hkeports of inspections showed that 1, 220 large storage facilities 
inspected could be classed as explosives storage magazines that were accept- 
able upon being somewhat remodeled; only 245, or 18.2 percent, of the total 
permanent storages met the requirements on first inspection. Of the 554 
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small storages inspected, 262 were classed as suitable for box-type maga- 
zines, and 109 of these, or 19.2 percent of the total, were considered 
Satisfactory on first inspection. 


A upon of ‘the large explosives storages inspected -were operated 

by Federal agencies, and most of the magazines were well-constructed and 

were acceptable after the addition of approved locks. Some of the magazines 
had deteriorated from age and were abandoned or replaced with new structures. 
some of the magazines operated by State and. County authorities had to be 
abandoned or replaced. Cooperation in general was good, as‘ the results 
show that 82.8 percent of the large governmental explosives storages in- 
spected were approved and 141 new permanent magazines were constructed. 


- Not as much attention was given to the storage of small amounts of 
explosives, especially by highway departments and local authorities. In 
many instances, small amounts of explosives were found in garages, sheds, 
and offices having little or no protection against theft. A large propor- 
tion of the small storages were jiscontinued, and in some. cases explosives 
were purchased only as needed. Results show, either. by letter or by rein- 
spection, that 81.6 percent of the small stox "ages complied with the re- 
quirements, and that 125 new pox-type magazines were eee Cre ss | 


M is Be iedeeus Users 


3 This peateens imeieace all joaneeies ar ether users and ceases of 
explosives not specifically tabulated, such as: construction, railway work, 
ceramic industries, fertilizer mene ie oil-well shooting, ditching, 
pipeline laying, land clearing, well drilling, ete. -In addition, inspec- 
tions of seismograph and logging storages ‘in States other than those alread 
mentioned are included in this category. Inspections were made of: 4,0lé 
of these miscellaneous storages of explosives,.of which 1,985 stored more 
than 125 pounds of explosives and 2,027 stored less than this amount. ke- 
ports show that. 1,620 of .the large facilities inspected could be classed 4s 
suitable permanent megazines aftex improvements had been made; however, 
only 398 magazines, or 20.1 percent of the total large facilities ingpected, 
met requirements on first inspection. Inspections of 2,027 small storages 
revealed that in 755 cases the facilities were considered to be suitable 
box-type magazines, but only 445, or 22.0 Percent of re oears met equate: 
ments on first Sika ila , 

More than 81 percent of the industries and users of explosives in this 
classification that stored: more than 125 pounds had provided a building or 
magazine which :could be improved to meet requirements. The manufacturers 
of nitroglycerin and other companies engaged in using this type of explo- 
Sives in shooting oil wells sre commended on the storage facilities provided 
and the.cooperation extended. in complying with the Federal wartime require- 
ments. Commendations also are due the companies engaged in extracting . 
material for ceramic products, who ed by moneda ne existing maga- 
zines or emanreeae ears 
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‘The majority of licensees in this group that had inadcquete facilities 


were. engaged in construction work. Most of the contractors cuguged in 


building construction, roai building, excavation, ana similar work requir- 
ing the use of explosives were lax in providing storage magazines for the 
ape enone of explosives stored at the operetion. Usually, the con- 
tracts’ were campleted in a relatively short timc, and reinspections and 
replies to letters indicated thet explosives were no longer required. 
Special attention wes given.to these licensees, and subsequent operations 
of the same compenies usuelly resulted in compliance. 7 


The final results show 400d compliance, as 82.6 percent ot the total 
of large storages inspected met the requirements of the regulations. A 
total of 228 new permanent nagezines were constructed. 


As was the case in specific industries, the inspectors reported lack 
of adequate storage facilities for small amounts or oxplosives emong mis- 
celleneous users. Little or no attention was paid to protecting the exolo- 
Sives from theft, and varying amounts were found in readily eccessible 
places. some of the individuals interviewed had obtained licenses to pur- 
chase small amounts of explosives for use in digging a well or trench, re- 
moving e, stump, blasting a- ‘boulder, opening a ditch, or similar projects _ 
upon complution of which there was no iurthor need for any remaining explo- 
Sives. Many of these licensees had only a smell supply of explosives on 
hand at the time of the inspection, and these were disposed of either by 


using them, returning them to the vendor, or by destroying them. Of this 


group, 413 signified their intention to discontinue hendling and storing 
explosives, and 207 stated that explosives would be purchased only as 

needed. Ultinate compliance in this group was good, 83.6 percent of the 
Storages met the requirements of the regulations. HKeinspections and replies 
to letters indicated the construction of 4G9 new am EE eee. 


RESULTS CLASSIFIED PY. STATES 
General - 


Peacctime regulation of oxplosives by the States has been directed 
primarily toward safety and the prevention of crime. In time of wur it is 
essential to prevent acquisition of explosives by persons: who may use then 
for sabotage. Gome of the Statc laws require that explosives be kept in 
Substantizlly constructed magazines or in containers that are to be kept 
locked when en attendant is not present; but generally laws and regulations 
arc inadequate and in many cases little or no enforcement is in effect. 

The Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Mines, recognized the 
necessity for controlling explosives through the medium of the States and 
proposed ce model explosives act to be presented to the State legislatures 
in'1941.° This uct was primarily a licensing statute and was adopted by 
several States. .The experience of the Bureau of Mines in administering 
the. Federal Explosives Act revealed deficiencies. in the content and scope 
of the model act, and in 1942 additdorial’ amendments were. promulgated. to 
tighten the Jicensing procedure and to strengthen the act further by the 
cee al pede provisions. for’ seat Sie and seizure of At ceal ly 
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held explosives and to provide fcr the issuance of regulations on all 
phases of the handling of cxplosives. Later, the need for further tighten- 
ing of the model act was indicated, and in 1944 a new model was proposed tc 
several State legislatures. The new act contained all of the previous re- 
commendations as well as minimum specifications for construction of adequete 
magazines and a provision regarding their locations. Tne regulatory pro- 
vision included authorization to strengthen the minimum specifications of 
construction and to provide for inspection of magazines by enrorcement 
officials. The new model act was modified to meet existing laws in some 

of the States in which it wes proposed to the Legislatures. 


The enactment of the model explosives act was suggested t? aid in 
the control of explosives during the emergency as well as provide a worx- 
able law for State control in-the post-war period and to increase the 
cooperation between State enforcement officials and the Bureau of Mines 
inspectors in carrying out the pusposes of the Federal Explosives Act. _ 
An etfective State program administered by one ou oreenent agency is nec- 
essary for edecuate control or explosives. | 

i eunmnery of otate oer on explosives was compiled in 1943, U/ at 
does not include any legislation: passed after 1942 or any proclamations, 
regulations, or administrative orders. The statutory provisions pertain- 
ing to the storage of explosives of each State were grouped under secticnal 
headings with explanation of contents. as follows; 


"Storage in General. This section is limited to the storage of explo- 
Sives whether for manufacture or sale or otherwise, but excludes BrCrees 
in mines and other special industries, 


"Storage and Use in Mines. As regulations ior the use and storage of 
explosiyes in mines uSually differ greatly from re;ulations for surface 
operations, this difference has been carried into the outline. Included 
in this section are many safety regulations indirectly concerned with ex- 
plosives through the regulation of related tocls and machinery. 


4/ Sumery of State Laws Pertaining to Explosives. Part.l. District B. 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massacnusetts, New Hampshire, New 
_ Jersey, New. York, Rhode Island, Vermont: Bureau of Mines Inf. 
Circ. 7251, 1943. 118 pp. _ 

Summary of State Laws Pertaining to Explosives. Part 2. Districts A 
and C. Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
‘Virginia: Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7252, 1943, 73 pp. 

Summary of State Laws Pertaining to Explosives. Part 3. Districts E 
and F. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin: Bureau of Mines 
Inf. Circ. 7253, 1943, 91 pp. ; | 

Summary of State Laws Pertaining to Explosives. Part 4. Districts D 
and G. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tonnessce, 
Texas: Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7254, 1943, 75 pp. 

Sumary of State Laws Pertaining to Explosives. Part 5... District 5. 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utuh, Washington, oe Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 

7255, 1943, 106 Pp. 7 
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"Storage and Use in Special Industries. In various States certain 
industries are the subject of regu.lations for the storage and use ol ex- 
plosives. This section contains the specific requirements set up by these 
statutes.” - oo 


An analvsis of the summery shows thet 22 of the 48 States have included 
some general provisions pertuining to the storage of explosives in the 
State Explosives Act or in othor statutes. In most cases the specifica- 
tions are indefinite, and the laws of ouly 5 States contein specific re- 
quirements for the construction, location, and maintenance of explosives 
megazines. The model exolosives act adopted by several States requires 
that a licenss be obtained for possession of explusives and usually author- 
izes a Stute official to make and enforce rules and regulations necessary 
to udminister the provisions of tne act. In States having no explosives 
act, the authority to regulate the storage of: explosives is usually con- 
tained in come manner or to some extent in some. other gtatute. The sum- 
mary shows that. the statutes of 25 of the 48 States contain such authority. 
The laws of 30 of the Stztes empcwer the authorities of cities, towns, and 
villages to prohibit or regulate and enforce ryles, reguletions, or ordi- 
nences ee — Stor ese of oo within their cl aageraoa ae Four 


rr re ir a en ey 


sacs. ie ie officials and States REYES thie Fire Marshals, 
Police Commissioners, Industrial Accident Commissions, Insurance Commis- 
si-oners, Labor Departments, and ovners. In some States, the authority to 


oe the ecient of explosives is divided between several aepartments 


Oe FOR a oe ey oe 


-) ent , Industries in these States. ee hes, ee 
‘Some State authorities have issued’ good’ Sueeueteat vans covering the 

storege of explosives, whereas in other States the requirements are in- 
definite end inadequate, and in some instances no regulations have been 
- promulgated, ever though the power to uo’ so’ is: contained. in the statutes. 
The enforcement of the provisions of the’ laws: end the rules and regulations 
is. gvod in gome States, but in meny cases the authorities charged with 
administering such requirements are handicapped by. lack of funds, personnel, 
or policy. After the declaration of war, mony of the States, especially 
those in strategic areas, tightened the requirements and adopted a strict 
policy of enforcement. In some instances, the Federal requirements were 
used instead of existing State requirements .or were adopted as a supplement 

to such Sees | pusaee 
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Alaoama 


Nearly 52 million pounds of explosives were used in Alebama during the 
years 1942 to 1g44, inclusive. Approximately 47 percent of the explosives 
were used in producing coal, 45 percent in producing iron ore, 11 percent 
in quarrying, and the remainder in construction and for other purposes. 
Inspections were made of 351 storages, 294 of which were reported as stor- 
ing more than 125 pounds end 52 as storing less than that amount. Many of 
the facilitivs were well-constructed, as reports show that 274 could be 
improved to meet Federal wartime se sments; however, only 61, or 17. 4 
percent of the total storages, were approved on first inepections The 
majority of the epproved facilities were permanent purfcce magazines used 
by vendors and large underground megazines in | dron-ore mincs. — . 


‘Retsiestians and replies to letters show that 70. new nagezings were 
constructed. However; gene: “al. compliance was only fair, as final tabuls- 
tions show that 72.4 percent of tne fecilities were improved to meet. tie 
Standards:or were discontinued. Most of the licensees not complying were 
coal-mine Speravens and vendurs of explosives. 


The laws of Alabama contain no specific requirements for. explosives 
magazines, but‘the superintendent of insurance is emdowered to make regula- 
tions for the storage of explosives ana may prescribe the materials used in 
construction of buildings used for storage. It is unlawful for any person 
to keep more tnan 50 pounds of cxplosives on hand at eny one time within 
the: limits of. any incorporated city or town. It is the duty of municipal 
corporations to provide a suitable fireproof building beyond their corpor- 
ate limits, for the storage of explosives, and they may control or prohibit 
the construction of magazines within the police gurisdiction. 


Arizona 


During the period 1942 toc 1944, inclusive, over 58 million pounds of 
explosives were usud in Arizona. Virtually ell of the explosives were used 
in mining copper and other ores. Reports were submitted on 745 storages, 
410 being classed as requiring permancnt magazines and 425 as requiring 
box-type magazines. Generally, the large explosives-storage facilities 
were found suitable, but many of the small: racilities were considered inade- 
quate. The inspectors indicated thet 415 facilities would be upproved after 
certain improvements were completed. A total OL 176 magazines, mostly per- 
manent magazines in and near metal mines , were approved on tirst inspection. 
Moré: than two-thirds of the small faci lities offered no protection egainst 
theft, and many of the small facilities were discontinued after the first 
inspection, | 


Somer dened: with the requirements of the regulutions was very good, ag 
final results show that 85.4 percent of the total explosives ‘stérages were 
improved to meet the Federal wartime standards or were discontinued. The 
majority ot the licensees who failed to answer letters were engaged in metal 
mining or prospecting. Some improvement is indicated by the construction of 
65 permanent magazines and 75 box-type magazines during the inspection period. 
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The laws of Arizona include very few provisions regarding the storege 
of explosives. It is unlawful to keep more than 25 pounds of high explo- 
Sives or more than 50 pounds of blasting powder or gunpowder in any build- 
ing within nalf eae mile of the limits of any town. The Mines and Mining 
Code requires that explosives in excess of a 24-hour supply must be stored 
in megazines, but there are no definite requirements for construction of 
Magazines. 


| a, 


Stetistics snow that 15,750, 692 pounds of “explosives were used in 
Rtistises from January 1, 19h2, to December 31, 1944. More than hl percent 
of the tctal was used in metal mining, 3c percent in construction, 18 per- 
cent in coal mining, and the remainder in other’ industries. . Reports were. 
received on 404 explosives storages, of which 269 were indicated as Te 
more than.125 pounds and 135 as storing less then this amount. Only < 
facilities could be classed as magazines, and 49 storages, or 12,1 aes 
of the total, were approved on first ineceeti Gn. fost of the approved Ta- 
cilities were permanent mayvazines owned and cpereted by the nanufacturers 
of explosives. Magazine inspection reports showed that facilities in use 
at 75 coal mines and by 5% vendors were inadequate and unsatisiactory for 
the preleee ot ex eee , 


eciplianees was.not good, as the results showed that only 46€,.& percent 
of the storages met the requirements. Special action was required in some 
cases and resulted in the construction of new megazines or revocaticn of 
licenses. According.to the unanswered letters, the chier violators cur- 
tinued to be coal-mine operatcrs and vendors of explosives. Construction 
of 51 new permanent magazines and 44 box-type magazines was reported. 
There is still a definite need for improvement in explosives-storage facil- 
ities in i State. 


The Arkansas laws — contain no ‘provisions On €3 <plosives, except that 
municipalities shall have ‘the power to reguicte tae keeping’ of explosives 
and to provide or license Biagacines therefor. 


California 
Nearly 46 million pounds of explosives were used in California from 
1942 to 1944, inclusive.’ More than 50 percent of the explosives were used 
in construction work and the remainder chiefly in metal mining and quarry- 
ing. Inspections were made oi 1,347 explosives storages; 8/7 weré classed 
as requiring permanent magazines and 470 were classed as requiring box-tjre 
magazines. First inspection reports showed that 960 of the facilities were 
accepted as suitable for storage after some improvements had been made; 
365, or 27.1 percent or the storages, met the requirements. The permanent 
magazines were generally good, but many of the facilities provided for 
small enous: of SEP FOB vos were UngSyIStecuery: 
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California was one of the States in a critical zone, as determined in 
the carly years of the war by the War Department. Special attention was 
directed toward secure storege of explosives; and as a result excellent 
compliance was ootained. . Results show 90.1 percent of the explosives stor- 
ages complying with the Federal wartime requirements and the construction 
of 182 new magazines. Many of the existing magazines were improved, but a 
large number of licensees discontinued, the use and handling of explosives, 
nainly metal-mining operations where the chief product was gold. Good 
cooperation was obtained from the State authorities and from various Fed- 
eral agencies, especially the armed Torces, 


the Health and Safety Code of the State Tew has some indefinite pro- 
visions regarding the storage of explosives; .the main enforcement agency 
is The Industrial Accident Commission, which is empowered by law to issue . 
safety orders, rules, and. regulations covering. the storage of explosives. 
The requirements o12' ons commission did.not include construction details 
of explosives magazines, and during the war they were amended by the adop-. . 
tion of the Federal wartime requirements on storage. The Accident Preven- 
tion Bureau of the. Industrial Accident Commission did an excellent Job of 
enforcing these requirements. 


Colorado | 


Statistics show that mox'e “than 27- -1/2 million pounds of explosives 
were used in Colorado during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. s«pproximately 62 
percent of them were used in metal mining, 17 percent in construction, lL 
percent in coal mining, and the remainder in other industries. Inspections 
were made of 809 explosives storages, 436 of which were used for storing 
more than 125 pounds and 373 usea for storing smaller amounts. Reports 
indicate that 530 facilities could be classed as magazines, and 182 of 
these were considered as meeting tne requirements on first inspection. 
The total of acceptable. magazines includes. 62. new box-type magazines ‘con- 
structed by a railroad company after the requirements were made known, cond 
the plans were approved before. construction. As the magazines were in 
isolated areas along the track right-of-way, inspections. were made after 
the magazines were in use and therefore are included in the total of. 
approved magazines. 


The results ‘indicate that cin 9 percent. ot" che. peo aces complied with 
the requirements, and that .97 new permanent and 137 new box-type magazines 
were constructed. Most of the compliance consisted in improving existing 
magazines; however, a number of licensees ceased handling explosives... A 
majority of the unanswered letters were See ee ee d to coal- and metal-mining 
operations. 


The Colorado laws contein very few provisions pertaining to the. stor- 
age of explogives.. The Mines and Minerals Law requires that explosives be — 
stored in a fireproof building at coal. mines and in magezincs at other 
mines, but neither of these requirements is definite. The authorities of 
toms. and cities are empowered. to reguiute or prevent. the storage. of ex- 
plosives within the corporate limits or a mile outside the boundaries. 
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~ Connecticut 


Not quite two willion pounds of explosives were used in this State 
during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. Construction. projects and quarrying 
accounted for virtuelly all of the explosives used. Inspections were made 
of 105 storages, 62 of which were classed as requiring permanent magezines 
and 43 as requiring box-type magazines. The. reports indicated that 97 of 
the fucilities in use were approved or would be approved upon completion 
of improvements; 45 magazines, ‘or 42.9 percent of the: total storeges re- 
poned.; were Eppyeves on first SHORE ELA Ons 


Complicnce with the Federal wartime eeeioniwed reguletions was very 
good, ad reinspection reports and rcplies to letters showed that 84.8 per- 
cent of the storages met the requirements and that six new megazines were 
constructed. Good cooperation was obtained from the State authorities and 
‘the licensees. | ae | | 


The Connecticut Explosives Act does not contain any specific require- 
ments for storage magazines but the commissioner of State Police is author- 
ized to prepare and enforce reasonable rcgulations for the safe and con- 
venient storage of explosives. The. rules and reguletions, revised as of 
Merch 1941, are comprehensive ond the enforcement policy of the State 
Donaee is excellent. 


weseee 


Delaware used the smallest omount of explosives, 134,434 pounds, of 
any of the States during 1942 to 1ghh, inclusive..-Nearly all of them 
were used in construction and quarrying. Inspections were made of 24 
storages, 7 of which were rated as permanent and 17 as box-type. Sixteen 
of the facilities were considered as magazines, but only nine complied 
with the requirements on first inspection. All-of the permanent magazines 
were improved, and one new magazine was constructed as.a replacement. Re- 
sults show that 15 licensees storing small amounts complied with the re- 
quirements, making an average compliance of 91.7 percent for the State. 


The State has a model explosives act that requires licenses for 
possession of explosives but contains no-provisions concerning constructicn 
of explosives magazines. The attorney generel may prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations necessary for carrying out the ee of the. Act, which expires 
on May 15, 1947. | 


Fiorida 


More then 13-1/2 million pounds of explosives were used in Florids 
during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. Quarrying and construction work accounted 
for nearly all of this amount. “Most of the storages exceeded 125 pounds, 
as 85 were placed in this class, with 26 classed as smll storages. The 
.reports show that .72 of the facilities would be satisfactory for wertinc 
explosives storage after improvements; 29, or 26.1 percent: of the total, 
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were approved on first inspection. Most of the approved permanent maga~ 
zines were owned and operated by manufacturers of explosives. 


Tabulated results show 06a compliance, as &2.0 percent of the ator- 
ages met the requirements of Federal wartime explosives storage and 34 new 
magazines were constructed. Most of the compliance was accomplished by in- 
proving existing magazines to meet the standards set up under the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Explosives Act. 


The Florida Explosives Act requires that a license be obtained in 
order to possess explosives. The only storuge provision requires that un- 
guarded explosives must be stored in a building and locked; the building. 
must be posted with warning signs. The Department of Public Safety is the 
licensing authority and may prescribe rules and regulations deemed neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of the Act. On August 25, 1942, the State 
fire marshall amended the existing State regulations to conform with the © 
Federal regulations and requirements. | ? 


Georgia 


According to statistics, 6,355,504 pounds of explosives were used in 
Georgia from January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944.. Nearly 60 percent of 
the explosives were need in quarrying and nonmetallic mining and the re-. 
mainder in construction and other industries- requiring explosives. peheos 
tions were made of 218 storages, 133 of which were.classed: as requiring | 
permanent magazines and @0 as requiring box-type magazines. Reports. of in- 
Spectors showed a lack of adequate facilities, especially among.licensees 
Storing small amounts of explosives. Only lee of the facilities cowld be 
classed es magazines, and 23, or 10.6 percent of the total, were approved 
on first inspections. Most or the. a eae were the PEOvEP US: of 
manufacturers of explosives. 7 


Compliance with the regulations was only fair, as 68.8 percent of the . 
storages were improved to meet the minimum standards or were discontinued. 
Ihe unanswered letters in the files-were addressed mainly to nonmetallic 
mining operations (mica), quarries, vendors, and local government agencies. 
During the inspection period, 40 new magazines were constructed. The gen- | 
eral noncompliance indicates a necd for better storage facilities in 
essentially all industries Oneoe or oe eet eae in the State of 
Georgia. | | 


The laws of Georgia ea iiat er lieenue: pe Getsinea <6 possess ex- 
plosives but contain no requirements covering the storage of explosives. 
Towns, cities, and counties, however, have the-.authority to make and en- 
force needful rules end regulations peers: the i of a 


Idaho 
More than 12-1/2 million pounas of eepicciven were nuded in Idaho dur- 
ing 1942 to 1944, inclusive, Approximately three-fourths. of. the total was 
used in metal mining and the remainder. in construction, logging, quarrying, . 
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and for other purposes. Inspections were made of 460 storages; at 326 plsce: 
the emount stored was more than le) pounds, and at 134 places a smaller 
amount was stored. Reports snowed that tne facilities in 309 cases was 
Suitaole by being improved to meet the standards, and that 93, or c0.<¢ per- 
cont of the total storages inspected, met the standards on first inspec- 
ticn. Most of the approved magazines were located in or around mete: mines, 


Generelly, the compliance with the explosives storage roquirements of 
the wartime explosives act throughout the State was good, as 86.3 percent 
of the totel met the requirements or were discontinued. Ninety-five new 
magezines, consisting of 59 permanent end 36 box-type, were construcicd. 


Ideho has no statewide explosives laws, but cities of the first class 
have the power to regulate or prohibit storage of expiosives within the 
city. The Mines and Mining Law requires that explosives be stored ina 
properly designated building or in an underground excavation. 


Illinois 


The State of Illinois used 95,195,978 pounds of explosives during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive, so that it ranks third in use of explosives dur- 
ing that period. More than 78 percent of the total amount was used in 
mining coal, 18 percent in quarrying, 3 percent in construction, end the 
remainder in miscellaneous industries. Inspections were made of 758 stor- 
ages 541 of which were in excess of 125 pounds and 217 that were less than 
this amount. First inspection reports indicate that 636 of the facilities 
provided would be sutisfactory for storage and accepted after certain in- 
provements had been made; lee or the facilities were approved on first in- 
spection. Nearly all of the permanent magazines were weil-constructdad, 
put the facilities for storage of small amounts were wholly inadequate, 
as only 23, or 10.6 percent of those inspected, were epproved on first in- 
spection. 


Final tabulations show that most of the permanent magazines were in- 
proved or replaced with new magazines, as results show 87.1 percent con- 
pliance and the construction of 105 new maguzines. Compliance of licen- 
sees storing smell amounts was not very good as only 55.8 percent met the 
requirements and only 40 new box-type magazines were constructed. Most 
of the noncompliance was noted among small coal operations and vendors. 
The average compliance for the State was 78.1 percent. 


The lews of Illinois pertaining to the storage of explosives cre in- 
cluded in the Mines and Miners Statute, which contains specific requiremen:s 
for megazine construction, location, and operation, and in the Cities una 
Villages Code, which empowers corporate authorities to regulate the stor- 
age of explosives within the town limits. The State Department of Mines 
and Minerals aaministers the provisions of the law. Qualified inspectors 
appointed by the director mate inspections and heve the power to enforce 
compliance. The requirements of the Mines and Miners Statute compere 
favorably with the minimum standerds contained in the regulations issued 
under the Federal Explosives Act. 
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Indiana 


More than 44-1/2 million pounds of explosives were used in Indiana 
during 1942 to 1944, inclusive; 80 percent ot the total was used in coal 
mining, epproxim:tely 15 vercent in quarrying, and the remainder for other 
purposes. Inspections were mods of 461 ‘storages, and the reports showed 
that the amount stored in 448 pleces exceeded 125 pounds and at 113 places 
wes less then this umount. Inspectors reported thet with reasonable 
effort 317 of tne fucilitics provided could be improved to meet the re- 
quirements, but o11 other facilities were considered inadequate. Only 57 
migezines, or 12.4 percent cf the total inspected, were approved on first 
inspection. Most of tne inadequate storage facilities requiring permanent 
migazines were found at quarry operations, and the majority of inedequate 
facilitics for smull storages of cxplosgives belonged to vendors end smoll 
coal operators. 


Even though 90 new permanent magazines and 43 box-type magazines 
were constructed, compliance in general was not good, «s final results 
show that only 74.4 percent of the total met the wartime Federal explo- 
Sives storage requirements. Coal operations, quarries, and vendors were 
the chier violators; however, a decided improvement was noted at querries 
where 39 permanent magazines were erected, and with vendors who constructed 
24 new box-type magazines. Analysis shows thet 44 coal-mine operators 
with acceptable permcnent magezines did not reply to letters requesting 
action taken toward making minor improvements. 


The State of Indiana has no explosives act, and provisions pertaining 
to storage of explosives are included in the Mines and Municipal Corpor- 
ations Statutes. The Mines Law specifies that explosives shall be stored 
in a fireproof building or in a suitable "powder" house. The Municipal 
Corporations Law provides that the cammon council of every city has the 
power to enact ordinances to regulate of prevent the storage of cxplosives 
end that it is unlewrul to store more then 100 pounds of high explosives 
within the limits of any municipal corporation or within 40 rods ‘of any 
occupied dwelling or public building without. obtaining the written consent 
of all adjacent landowners. 


_.lowa 


Statistics show that 15,371,470 pounds of industrial explosives were 
used in Iowe during the period starting Januery 1, 1942, and ending Decen- 
ber. 31, 1944, More then 42 percent of the explosives were used in mining 
coal, 36 percent in querrying, and the remainder in other industries. In- 
spéetions were made of 558 explosives storages, 340 of which were reported 
to be storing more than 125 pounds and 218 as storing less than 125 pounds. 
First inspection reports show that only 298 of the facilities provided 
could be improved to meet the requirements and thet only 30, or 5. 4 per- 
cent of the storages inspected, met the wartime standards on first inspec- 
tion. Most of the permanent magezines approved on first inspection were 
owned and operated by manufacturers of explosives or their agents, Most 
of the permanent facilities were poorly constructed of 1-inch dumber, and 
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most of the licensees holding small amounts of explosives, especiclly tke 
vendors, hed no facilities on rirst inspection; upon learning the wartime 
requirements, many of the vendors discontinued the Ssele end storage of ex- 
plosives. There was a more or less generon deficiency of secure storage 
recilities throughout the State. 


Reports and letters show that 109 new megazines were constructed, and 
that 3519, or 57.2 percent or the storages, met the requirements. Licensees 
svoring more than 125 pounds of explosives who fatled to reply to letters 
include 40 local government agencies, 39 vendors, 25 quarries, 21 cocl 
operations, and 9 miscellancous users. Licensecs storing less then 125 
pounds of explosives who failed to reply to letters include 74 vendors, 
19 coal operations, 5 quarries, 4 locwl government egencies, and 3 miscel- 

eneous uscrs. ‘Compliance results clsao include reports and stetements of 
52 licensevs who discontinued storing ond henaling explosives.- Although 
some improvement was accomplished during this period, there remains much 
room for furthcr improvement in storing explosives for use or 3eale in lows. 


The lews of Iowa contain only one definite provision regarding the 
storage of explosives; namely, the explosives stored in 2 coal mine mst 
bo kept in a securely locxed box. Municipel authorities are empowered to 
license, inspect, and remulate the poe of explosives. 


eee > 


_ More than 25 million pounds of explosives were used in Kansas during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 33 percent wes used in coal mining, 
54 percent in metal mining, end the remainder in quarrying, construction, 
ond miscellaneous industries. Inspections were mide of 763 storages; 467 
reports inticated storage of more then 125 pounds, und 296 reports snowed 
storage of less than 125 pounds. According to the reports, 432 of the 
facilities were considered as magazines and 165 of this group were approved 
on first inspection. Most of the approved magazines belonged to metal 
mines and to menufacturers of explosives or their agents. The Yacilities 
provided for the storage of small emounts of explosives were: inadequate 
as only 18.2 percent of the licensees hed epproved mugazines on first in- 
spection; vendors and small cocl operators storing less than 125 pounds 
of explosives were the more numerous offenders. 


Compliance with the wartime requirements was good for permanent mega- 
zines, aS finel results show that 61.4 percent met the requirements and 94 
new m.gazines were constructed. Compliance by licensees storing small 
emounts was fair, as results show 74 percent complying end the construc- 
tion of 107 new box-type magazines. Average complience for the State wes 
78.5 percent. Improvement was noted at the smell coal operations, where 
22 new mogezines werc constructed, end with the vendcrs, who constructed 
61 new box-type magazines; in addition, 27 of the voneore cvesed handling 
explosives for the dur: ation or the ‘were 


Inspections were made also of 13% ‘facilities used by County and City 
governments for the storage of sodium chlorate. Many of the facilities 
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were satisfactory, and although the requirements in the regulations were 


not specific, many improvements, recommended by the investigators, were 
completed. 


The Kansas laws contain no definite provisions for the storage of ex- 
plosives. The Fire Protection Law authorizes the State fire marshal to 
make regulations for storage of explosives and may prescribe the material 
and construction of magazines. On October 17, 1942, regulations identical 


to the requirements of the Federal Bureau of Mines were issued by the 
otate rire marshal. | 


Kentucky 


Statistics show that 65,635,170 pounds of commercial explosives were 
used in Kentucky from January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, so that the 
State ranks as the fourtn largest user of explosives during this period. 
Coal mining required more than 75 percent of the total, and most of the 
remaining 25 percent was used in quarrying and construction work. Inspec- 
tions were made of 1,415 storages, of which 964 were classified as requir- 
ing permanent magazines and 451 as requiring box-type magazines. General- 
iy, the facilities provided for the storage of explosives were not suitable, 
as only 713 of the total were considered «s magazines that could be improved 
to conform to Federal wartime requirements, and of thesd only 166, or 11.7 
percent of the total, were approved on first inspection. Reports show that 
200 coal mines, 78 vendors, and 21 quarries storing more than 125 pounds of 
explosives did not have permanent magazines that could be remodeled. First 
inspection reports showed poor conditions prevaient in storayes of less 
than 125 pounds, especially at 279 small coal operations where no facilities 


were provided and at the premises of 74 vendors where no protection was pro- 
vided. 


Excellent improvement was indicated by the construction of 205 per- 
manent magazines and 107 box-type magazines, but general compliance was not 
good, as only 843, or 58.9 percent of the total explosives storages, met 
the Federal wartime requirements; the compliance total includes 90 licen- 
sees who indicated that they were discontinuing storage and handling of 
explosives. Unanswered letters show that among those requiring permanent 
magazines, 244 coal operators, 61 vendors, and 23 quarry operators failed 
to comply. No answers were reccived from 192 coal operators and 32 ven-~ 
dors reported to be storing less than 125 pounds of explosives. Although 
the reports on new magazine construction show a decided improvement in 
storage conditions, there is a particular need for further improvement in 
existing explosives-storage megazines and in the construction of additional 
facilities, especially at coal-mining operations in the State of Kentucxy. 


The only specific referenco to the storage of explosives in the laws 
of Kentucky is contained in the Mining Statute and requires that magazines 
constructed after July 12, 1934, must be of nonccmbustible material. 
Another law gives the director of the Division of Insurance authority to 
issue standards of safety for industrial work and includes the storage of 
explosives, The standards, approved on September 25, 1941, contain effective 
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specifications for the construction of explosives magazines and irdicete 
thet a permit must be obtained from the State fire marshel before explo- 
gives ure stored. In addition, other State laws provide that city ccun- 
cils may regulate the storage of explosive material within the ry es 


Louisiana 


- During the years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, slightly more than 61/2 
million pounds of explosives were uced in Louisiana. Approximately 5 
percent of tnom were uscd on construction work, 15 percent in quarrying 
and nonmetallic mineral mining, and <o percent in other operations, whict 
included seismograpi exploraticn. Reports were submitted on 22] storages; 
182 were reported as cuntaining more than 125 pounds and 39 less than 125 
pounas. First inspection reocrts indicated that 175 of the facilities 
provided were acceptable as ain and 6u, or 38.9 percent of the 
total storuges, were in compliance with wartime requirements. 


Final reports show excellent cooperation, as 93.2 percent of the stor- 
ages mot the requirements and 28 new megazines were constructed. uf we 
total storeges Inspected, 108, or about 49 percent, were used in seismc- 
graph exploration work and the varicus companies engaged in this work CCL- 
plied fully with the standards. 


On July 2, 1942, the Governo: approved of an Explosi ves Act to remain 
in ¢éffect during. the war and for a period of 6 months thereafter. Tnis 
law required a license for the possession of explosives but contained no 
specificuticns on construction of megazines excepting that the secretary 
of State may prescribe such rules or reguletions necessary tc cerry cut 
the provisions o2 the act. 


Maine 


During the period 1942 to 1944, inclusive, slightly morc than two 
million pounds of explosives were used in the State of Maine. Normely, 
the annual consumption of explosives is small, as the chicf industries 
using explosives ~- quarrying and nonmetsllic mineral mining - sre nct éx- 
tensive. During this period, large amounts were used in war construction, 
chiefly for the armed furccs. Inspections were made of ebe storagus, 137 
being classed as requiring permanent magazines and 125 as requiring box- 
type magazines. Facilities provided were only feir, as reports show inat 
only 133 were suitable for storage cf explosives, and of this total, +1, 
or 15.6 percent of the total storages inspected, were approved on first 
inspection. Inadequete facilities were prevalent among vendcrs and mis- 
cellaneous users storing; smali amounts. 


Compliance was good, as reports show the construction of 19 permenent 
and 38 box-type magazines and that £4.% percent of the licensees complied 


with the requirements cr discontinued PUCnEe os 


The statutes of the State cf Maine contain no requirements pertainizg 
to the storege of explosives, except thet the Insurencc Commissioner msy 
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make regulations covering same. The regulations, issued in 1940, require 
that a permit be obtained to store explosives. Specifications covering 
construction of magazines are contained in the regulations and on the permite, 


eer y cond 


Nearly five million pounds of explosives were used in Maryland during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Coal mining, quarrying, and construction work 
were the principal industries using explosives. Reports show that facili- 
ties provided for large amounts were generally fair, but not much attention 
was given to facilities for small storages, especially by coal-mine oper- 
ators and by vendors. Inspections were made of 258 storages, of which 166 
were reported to be storing in excess of (125 pounds and 92 as keeping less 
than this amount. A total of 142 of the facilities provided was considered 
to be satisfactory for wartime explosives storage after suitable improve- 


ments had been made; 35, or 15.6 bercent of the total inspectec, were 
ePEnovee on first inspection. 


Genera, compliance wes toni fair, as final results show that T1s5 
percent of the total. storages complied with the standards. Sixty-seven 
new magazines were constructed. No replies were received from letters 
sent to 39 coal-mine operators, 15 quarry operators, 4 vendors, 5 local 
government agencies, and 11 miscellaneous users. Although considerable 
improvement was evident through the construction of new magazines, there 
ts a definite need for further improvement in storage facilities at coal 
Poe and quarries in this State. . 


The laws of Maryland. do not contain any definite requirements for stor- 
age of explosives, except that the Insurance Statute authorized the State 
‘insurance commissioner to issue regulations covering.same. An excellent 
set of regulations was made effective on March 1, ighe, but the provisions 
relating to the construction of magazines did not. apply to magazines con- 
structed and in operation prior to that date. The law and regulations re- 
quire that frequent inspections be made by the deputies appointed by the 
insurance commissioner to determine whether holders of licenses are com- 
plying with the requirements of the regulations. Deputies were either 
members of organized fire departments or other. suitable persons from State 
agencies. A license must be obtained to possess explosives. — 


Massachusetts 


Nearly two million pounds of explosives were used in Massachusetts be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and December 31, 1944. Most of the explosives were 
used in war construction work, as normally the quarries and nonmetallic- 
mineral industries require approximately 300,000 pounds annually. Most of 
the permanent magazines were better than average. Reports were submitted 
on 137 storages, 87 of which were classed as requiring permanent magazines 
and 50 as requiring box-type magazines. according to the reports, 112 of 
the facilities were classed as satisfactory for storage when improvements 
were made, and 44 facilities, or 32.1 percent of the total, were approved 
‘on first inspection, | So 
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“Final enalysis shows very good compliance with Federal wartime explo- 
‘sives- -storage requirements, aes 67.0 percent ‘ot the epereges: met the re- 
quirements end 15 new maguzines were constructed. : 

The Fire Prevention Code cf the laws of Massachusctts reouires a 
license for the storage cf explosives but conteins no specific requirements 
for maguzine constructicn; however, the Department of Public Sefety hes the 
authority to make rules and regulations covering the Storage oF explosives. 
‘Such rules and regulations were issued by the State ‘fire marshal in 1943 
but are not in sufficient detail to insure safe end secure storage facili- 
ties. As un additionel precaution te prevent theft of explosives. citer 
the decleration of war, a proclamation requiring: continuous guarding of - 
~ all explosives magazines was ‘issued on December 3 2b, ayhe. This require- 

ment was withdrawn gometime: in 1g rae os , 


Michigan os 


| More then 50 million pounds cf explosives. were used in ‘Michigen. during 
the. pericd 1942 to 1944, inclusive... Approximately.75 percent of the explc- 
sives were used in metal mihing,- about 22 percent in querrying,. ond the re- 
mainder in construction and other industries. Inspectors reported on 332 
storages, 200 of which were ‘in excess of 125 pounds and 72 of which were 
less tien thig amount. ‘Storage facilities proviaed were well ubcve the 
average, as: 310 reports indicated well-constructed magazines ond 122 of 
the vacilities were approved on first inspection. In many cases, box-type 
megazines were provided for suall. amounts of explosives, and 51.4 percent 
OI the small facilities were erproved on first inspection. Meny of the 
Epproves permanent Be eorhes were those situated Magen pound in metal mines. 


General compliance ee the State was excéllent, as Final tabdu- 
lations show that G4.3 percent. of the. storages met Federal requirements 
ond that 26 new megazines were constructed. The State authorities ani 
private managements sare commended upon the excellent explosives-storage 
facilities provided and for their ewer in, ss eae with the Federel 
wartime explosives regulations. es 


The Stete. Laws’ of Michigen do not con tat any sueeinic requirements 
covering the storuge of explosives, but the State Afiasirs Statute contains 
a provision thet the Commissioner of State Police may promulgate rveasonacle 
rules end regulations covering such storage, and the Municipalities Statute 
provides thet inccrporated villaves end cities may pass ordinences concerte 
ing explosives storage. An excellent set of eeu eres is being enforced 

by the Michigan State Police. - 7 


Minn 38 ota 


: Ouer. 51 million pounds of seioniten were used in this State from 1#< 
‘to hh, inclusive. ‘Metal mining consumed approximately 97 percent of the 


| total, and the remainder was uscd in other industries. Generally, storage 


facilities ‘provided for lerge amounts were well-constructed, but facilitics 
for small amounts were inadequcete. Inspections were made of 573 storsges) 
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362 were reported as storing more than 125 pounds, and 211 were reported 
as storing less than this amount. Reports from inspectors indicated that 
351 of the facilities were accevtable for storage and that 157, or 27.4 
percent of the total storages, met the requirements on first inspection. 
Vendors of explosives were lax in providing adequate facilities, as 46° 
large facilities and 110 small facilities were considered inadequate on 
first inspection. Reinspections showed that many of these vendors had — 
disposed of the explosives on hand and discontinued sale for the duration 
of the Federal Explosives Act. 


Compliance was excellent in all industries, as the final results show 
that 91.6 percent of tne licensees met the standards or discontinued stor- 
ing explosives. During the inspection period, 4 new permanent magazines 
and 79 box-type magazines were conta Very good cooperation was ob- 
tained from the licensees. | | 


The Minnesota Explosives Act required that a license be obtained to 
possess explosives but contained no provisions pertaining to the storage 
of explosives, excepting that the adjutant general could prescribe such 
regulations pertaining to explosives as he deemed necessary. ‘The explo- 
sives act was repealed on February 15 » 1943. 


Other laws empower the authorities of villages and cities to regulate 
and prevent the storage of explosives. The State fire marshal's duties 
include the enforcement of all laws of the State pertaining to the storage 
of explosives. 


Mississippi 


During the period 1942 to 1944, inclusive, over seven million pounds 
of explosives were used in Mississippi, chiefly in construction work on 
Federal projects. Approximaivly half a million pounds are used annually 
in logging, seismograph exploration, and miscellaneous industries. Facil- 
ities for storage of large amounts of explosives were substantially con- 
structed, but not much attention was given to the storage of small amounts. 
Inspections were made of 150 storages, 120 of which exceeded 125 pounds 
and the remainder were reported to be less than this amount. Reports in- 
dicate that lle of the facilities were considered satisfactory for storage 
and could be improved to meet the requirements; 46 of the facilities, or 
40.7 percent of the total inspected, were approved on first inspection. 


Most of the permanent magazines were improved to meet the regulations 
or were replaced with new magazines, as final results show 88.3 percent 
compliance and the construction of 14 new magazines. Improvement in small 
facilities was not very great, as results show only 56.7 percent compliance 
and the construction of 9 new magazines. The average compliance for the 
State was 82.0 percent. 


The statutes of Mississippi contain no provisions pertaining to the 
Storage of explosives. 
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Missouri 
| Nearly you 1/2 ia aon pounds. cf industrial explosives, were used in 
‘Missouri during 1942 to 1j44, inclusive. Metal mining used approximately 
“hO percent of the total, coal mining 30.percent, quarrying, and nonzetaliic 
mining 25. percent, and other | indus. tries 5 percent. Reports covering 5& 
| storages. were supmitted, 357 of which contained more than 125 pounds and 
~  22G° less then that amownt. Permanent storage Tacilities were fairly wel- 
constructed, but virtually no Sacilities were provided for storage of less 
then ley, pounds of explosives. inspection reports indicate that 411 fracil- 
ities could be classed as magazines, put only 67, or ll. 4 percent of all 
: storages reported, were approved on tirst inspection. Only 49 of the 
emell facilities could be classed as.magazines and 13, or 5, q. percent of 
the total. small] storages, were approved on first..inspection.. “Many. of the 
licensees’ that were withcut adequate facilities.on. first inspection. were 
vendors, quarry operators, and small coal eenaverns 


The final results show a eiietaricaer. ce ferenent in storage f sei li vies, 
as 96 new permanent magezines and 94 new box-ty pe magazines were provided, 
and a total of 466 storages, or 79. percent ef the total inspected, com- 
plied with the requirements. Quarry operators, complied. in nearly, 211 cs 
and reports show that 49 new Dcimanent maaz ines were er ee h ne 
improvement wus noted in vendors storage, as reports show -the construction 
of ll permanent and 65. box~-tyye magazines. 


Missouri has no cep ieeincs pce, though some provisions on storege are 
included in tne Mines and Mining Statute; surplus explosives in coél mines 
are required to be xept in a locked strong box, und explosives in excess 
of one day's supply «t mines cthox than coal mines are requirsd to be 
Stored in a ventilated mayazine. The State Bureau of Mines is the enforce- 
ment agency. In addition, tho laws empower f'irst- » S8econd-, and third- 
class cities to regulate the storege of explosivcs.. : 


Montana 


Statistics show that during 1942 to 1544, inclusive, almost 3] millica 
pounds of explosives were used in Montana. Approximately 60 percent of the 
total amount. wes used in metal mining, 30 percent in coal mining, -uid the 
remaining 10 percent in other industries. Inspections. were mi.de "or Siar, 
storages, 398 of which were rcported to be storing in.excess.cf# 125 pounds 
and 141 of which were storing less than 125 pounds. Reports indiceted 
that 2&7 of the large explosives-storage facilities could be remodeled to 
comply with the wartime requirements, and that 121, or 30.4 percent, of 
the large storages met the requirements on-first inspection; most of ike 
approved magazinus were underground at metal mines. Generally, proper 
facilities for storage of small amounts of explosives were lacking on 
first inspection, purticularly at small coal-mine.and metal-mine cperatic. 
Reports show that only 25 of 141 storages were considered as magazines and 
only 17 were approved on first inspection. 
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Final results show good cooperation, in that G0.4 percent of the per- 
manent storages complied with the requirements and 87 new magazines were 
constructed. Compliance in small storages was not good, as only 44 per- 
cent of the total met the requirements and only 40 new box-type magazines 
were provided. Noncompliance was indicated at coal and metal mines where 
both: large and small amounts cf explosives were kept. 


The laws of Montana contain some excellent provisions covering the 
construction and location of explosives magazines, and all persons engaged 
in storing explosives must obtain licenses for each magazine. Before ex- 
plosives are stored, a certificate of compliance must be obtained from the 
State fire marshal. Upon application, inspection is made to determine 
whether the magazine meets the requirements, and upon compliance the cer- 
tificate 1s issued. The fire marshal is authorized to inspect each licensed 
magazine at least once a year. | | 
Cities and towns have the authority to regulate ana prevent the stor- 
age of explosives within 5 miles of the city limits. The State explosives 
laws do not affect any municipal regulations that are more restrictive. 


Nebraska 


' Less than one million »nounds of explosives were used in Nebraska during 
the period 1942 to 1944, inclusive, mainly in quarrying and construction. 
Reports show that little or no attention was paid to vroviding secure stor-— 
age for explosives. Inspections were made at 72 locations where explosives 
were stored; in 26 places the amount stored exceeded 125 pounds, and in 46 the 
amount stored was less than 125 pounds. Storage facilities were considered 
suitable in only 22 instances, and only %, or 4.2 percent of the total stor- 
ages, met the Federal wartime explosives storage standards on first inspection. 
It was noted that vendors storing less than 125 pounds were tne chief offenders, 
as 42 separate reports showed that only two of the facilities provided were 
considered suitable for classificetion as box-type magazines. | 


Even though 22 new magazines were constructed, compliance was very 
poor, as final results show that 63.9 percent of the total storages were 
improved or discontinued. Liccnsees engaged in selling small amounts of 
explosives were the main violators, as 19 failed to reply to letters. 


The laws of Nebraska contain no reference to explosives storage, 
except that the fire marshal, under authority of the Governor, shall en- 
force State laws relating to the storage of explosives in those cases 
where a fire hazard exists, Some cities have the power to regulate or 
prevent storage of explosives by ordinance. 


Nevada 
| More than 13 million pounds of explosives were uscd in Nevada during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 83 percent of the total amount 
was used in metal mining and the remainder in construction, quarrying, and 


other industries. In the majority of the cases studied, the amount stored 
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exceeded led pounds, end the permanent magazines in gencral were weil-cor- 
structed. Most of the supatendad fucilitics were noted at small metel- 

mining operations in isdiuted places. Inspections were made of 295 stor- 
ages, 224 being classified es requiring permanent magazines and 72 as re- 
quiring box-type megazines. Inspection reports show that 216 facilitics 

were acceptable as complying with wartime standards, and 57, cr 19.3 per- 
cent of the totel, were upmrcoved on rirst inspection. 


Final tabulations show thet 204 of the permanent magazines were either 
improved to meet the requirements or were reolaced wits new magazines. 
Comeliance in small storeges was only fair . and the average compliance fer 
the State was &.1 percent. Fifty-five new magazines were constructed, LO 
OL Wii iich were permanent buildings. | 


whe laws of weveda contain no pyr rovisions on the storage of explosives 
except tnat county cormissioners must prohibit the storage ‘of explosives 
within one quarter or a mile from the limits of any city or towr. when 
petitioned to do so by lu dercent cr the residents of that. city or tow, 


New hempsnire 


liearly one millicn pounds of explosives were used in New Eampshire 

during the 3-yeer period 1942 to lg, mainly in construction, avarrying, 
and nonmetaliic mining. Inspecticns were mais of 142 storages, Cd of 
which were in excess-of 125 pounds capucity and 73 contained less than 
this amount. First ae repcrts indicated that 16 facilities, or 
11.3 percent of the tcetal stora were in compliance with wartime regu- 

ations ,-ani the t DO more WC rs be ey wfter certain Lmoroveterts 
were ccmpleted. Generally, the facilities provided for storage cf large 
amounts were found to betadcqua atu, but the small facilities were not alwys 
30. Local govermment egencies and miscelleneous users were noted to be 
the chier offenders. - 3 * © i, 


Compliance was very good, especially among: une small stors 5808 ag the 
finel results show thet &5.& nercent of the total complied with the reguls- 
ticns. Feports «.d repizies to lutters indicute that 43 new megezines were 
cor.structed. 


. Tne New Hampsnire Explesives Act requires that a license be ootained 
to possess explosives but contains no provisions regarding tne storcre % 
explosives; othuvs luws empower city councils to regulete the stores ot 
ext~Losives, | | 


otutistics show thet more thon ei aht mien pounds of explosives 
were used in New Jerscy from Januery 1, 1442, to December 31, 1944. 
Appreximately two-thirds cr the votul was usud in mining iron and zinc 
ores and the remainder in quarrying, consiiuction, end other opceratiais 
requiring explosives. Gcnersally, - i fucilities. ne Ged for storage of 
large and smiil ancunts of explosives were sn pe SEC UCR: Reports show 
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inspections of 167 explosives-storage facilities, 82 of which were used 
for storing large amounts of explosives and 85 for storing small amounts. 
Tne ae reported that 156 of the facilities were suitable and 67, 
or 40.1 percent of the total, met the requirements on first inspection. 


Compliunce was good, especially with the licensees storing small 
amounts of explosives, as final results show that @&7.4 percent of all 
storages met the requirements. Nineveen new maguzines were constructed. 


The New Jersey Explosives Act is specific as regards manufacturing, 
transporting, storing, and handling explosives, but there are no require- 
ments pertaining to the construction of explosives magazines, though plens 
for proposed magazines must be submitted to and approved by the Commissioner 
of Labor, who is authorized to administer the provisions of the Explosives 
Act and to mike such rules and regulations cs may be required. MJnspectors 
or technicians are appointed by the Commissioner of Labor and authorized 


to make periodic inspections to determine whether there has been complete 
compliance. 


New Mexico 


More than 30 million pounds of explosives were used in New Mexico dur- 
ing the years 1942 to 1944, inclusive. ‘Approximately 45 percent of the -ex+_- 
plosives were used in metal mining, 30 percent in querrying and nonmetallic 
mineral mining, 20 percent in construction, and the remainder in coal mining 
end other industries requiring explosives. Inspections were made of 510 
explosives storages, 238 of which were in excess of 125 pounds cnd e272 
were less than this amount. Reports submitted show thet 216 of the facil- 
ities woulda be suiteble for wartime explosives storage after improvements 
hed becn made, end that 40, or 7.8 percent of the total, met the require- 
ments on first inspection. ‘The majority of the facilities considered 
suitable were permunent magazines, as little attention had been paid to 
the storage of less thun 125 pounds of explosives. Many licensees who 
stored smell amounts were engeged in coal mining, metal mining, farming, 
and rancnoing end discontinued storing efter the first inspection. 


Even though 31 permanent magazines and 82 box-type magazines were. 
constructed, compliance was only fair, as the final tabuletions show that 
80.2 percent of the facilitics met the requirements. A lurge percentage 
of compliance resulted from the discontinuence of storage of small amounts 


ot explosives; most of the licensees not complying were operators of small 
metal mines or prospects. 


| The Mining Lews of New Mexico require that explosives be stored in 
"magazines constructed end located in accordance with the recommendations. 
of the explosives manufacturers; however, et mines other than coal mines 
the explosives may be stored in locked underground magazines. The State’ 
Inspector of Mines is authorized to make inspections at least once each 
yeer. Municipal corporations are empowered to regulate or to prevent © 
the storage of explosives. 
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New York 


| Slightly more than 29 million pounds of explosives were used in New 
York from January 1, 1942, to December 51, 1944. Statistics show that 
asout 46 percent of the explosives were used in quarrying, 35 percent in 
metal mining, 10 percent in construction, and the remainder in misceilsa- 
neous industries. Reports were submitted on 916 facilities where explo- 
Sives were stored; 5e7 were classified as permanent storages and 3€9 as 
box-type storages. Many of the storages inspected belonged ts local 
government units (chiefly towns and villages), ccntractors, and other 
small users of explosives. In many cases the small amounts cf explosives 
cn hand were disposed of either by use or destruction. Generally, stor- 
age facilities were found to be well-constructed and were acceptable, as 
820 were classified as magazines end 219 were approved on first insfec- 
tion. Many cf the deficiencies included lack of approved locks, improper 
fastening of hinges, hasps, and staples, and failure to anchor box-type 
magazines. | : : | - 


Compliance with the Federal Regulations was not particularly satis- 
factory, as the results show that only 78.3 percent of the storazes met 
the requiremente and 57 new magazines were constructed. Most cf the un- 
answered letters were addressed to quarry aaa vendors, local govern- 
ment authorities, end contractors. : 


The Explosives Statute contained in the New York lebor law is excel- 
lent and contains some speciiic requirements as to the construction and 
location of explosives mapazines. The law does not apply to cities having 
more than one million inhabitants. The industrial ccommissicner may fre- 
scribe such regulations as are considered necessary to udminister the 
provisicns. The Bureau of Mines, Tunnels, Quarrics, and Explosives of the 
Department of Labor is the enrcrcencat agency. A license must be optained 
to possess explosives, and a certificate of compliance must be obtained 
before explosives can be stored; however, the stvrage requirements dc not 
‘apply to the explosives used for agricultural purposes by a farmer on his 
own farm when the amount does not exceed 2OO pounds at any one time. A 
certificate is issued after the mazazine has been inspected and approved; 
regular inspections are made to determine whether the facilities are still 
Satisfactory. | 


Other laws allow towns and villages ta remilate the storage of expio- 
Sives within the limits of the es aaa 


North pevarine 


Statistics show that nearly 16 million pounds of explosives were used 
in. North Cerolina during the years 1942 to 1944, inclusive. More than 55 
percent of them were used in construction work (mainly on Federal pro- 
jects), abcut 37 percent in quarrying and nonmetellic mineral mining, and 
the remainder in metal mining, coal mining, end other industries. Reports 
were submitted on 385 storages, 237 of which were clagsed as requiring 
permanent magazines and 148 as ‘aoaudeine box-type magazines. The facilitics 
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provided for storage, especially for small amounts, were not particularly 
satisfactory, as 215 were considered suitable to mest the minimum stand- 
ards aiter, improvements had been made and only 36, or 9.4 percent of the 
total storages, were approved on first inspection. More than half of the 
approved magazines were owned by State agencies and by manufacturers cr 

explosives. Facilities for small amounts of explosives provided by ven- 
dors, nonmetallic-mine operators, and miscellaneous users of explosives 
were " inadequate, as only 17 out of 148 were considered to be accepted as 
. box-type magazines on first inspection. 


Final results show that only 74.5 percent of the storages complied 
with the requirements or were discontinued and that 59 new magazines were 
constructed. Very little improvement was noted in the facilities of ven- 
dors and mica-mine operators; however, reinspection reports show that many 
of the former discontinued handling explosives. 


The jaws of North Carolina contain no provisions pertaining to the 
storage of explosives, except that municipal corporations have the power 
to regulate, control, or prohibit such storage within the city. 


North Dakota 


Virtually all of the two and 4 half million pounds of explosives used 
in North Dakota from January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, were used in 
the production of coal and Wie 6. Inspections were made of 533 storages; 
at 133 the amount stored was more than 125 pounds and at 200 the amount 
stored wes less than 125 pounds. In most cases the facilities provided 
were not satisfactory, as only 114 could be considered as magazines and 
mly 15, or 4.8 percent of, the total, were approved on first inspection. 
TPicenscos operating coal mines and those selling explosives were the main 


offenders in failing to provide Etereee facilities for lerge and small. 
amounts of explosives. 


Some improvement was noted in storage conditions around coal mines, 
as reports show the construction of 4O permanent magazines and 45 box-type 
magazines at these operations. Finel tabulations show only fair compliance, 
in that 70.9 percent of the total storases were determined as meeting the 
requirements. During the inspection period 122 new magazines were con- 
Structed. There is a definite need for further improvement of explosives 
vorages in North Dakota. | 


The statutes of North Dakota require that «ll explosives in soak, 
mines must be kept in a securely locked box; other provisions empower 
city and village authorities to regulate or prevent the storage of explo- 
Sives within the limits of the city or village. 


Ohio | 
‘Nearly 50 million pounds of explosives were used in Ohio, during 1942 
to 1944, inclusive. Statistics show that approximately 50 percent of the 


explosives were used in querries end nonmetallic-mineral operations, 41 
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percent in coal mines, and the rumainder in construction and other cper- 
ations; 1,045 storages were inspected, 515 of which were storing mcrce than 
125 pounds of explosives and 5c0 were. storing less than that amount. Gen- 
erally, the facilitics. provided for keeping large amcunts of explosives 
were well-constructed, but most of the small storage places were deficient 
in numerous features and certainly not secure against theft. - Reports shcw 
thet 439 large facilities and 168 smell facilitics could be improved to 
meet wartime standards, and that.134, or 12.9 percent of all the storages, 
were apprcved on first inspection. Most of the inadequate large end smell 
facilities were found at coal mines. 


Final reports show that 154 new magazines were constructud. Many of 

the vendors storing small amounts of explosives discontinued handling end 

storing after the first inspection. Tabulated results show that only ¢9.1 
percent of the storages met the requirements of the Federal -wartime ex- 
plosives regulations, which does nct show very good compliance. Most of 
the unanswered letters were addressed to coal-mine. operators and vendors; 
the tabulations show 190 letters: for coal operators and 72 letters for 
vendors. These letters show a need for improvement. in existing magazines 
as well as construction cf new magazines. 


The explosives laws of Ohio contain some good specifications on the 
construction of explosives magezines; however, the laws and reguleticns 
do not apply to explosives used for agricultural purposes in quantities 
not exceeding 200 pounds at one:time, .nor to any explosives not exceeding 
5 pounds ot one time. A certificete of compliance to store explosives 
must be obtained from the industriel commission. The mogazine is inspected 
upon reccipt of an application and the certificate is issued if the re- 
quirements are met. The law requires the inspection of operating meg¢e- 
zines and also authorizes. the industrial commission to provide suck rules 
and regulutions as may:be considered necessary, Inspections are made by 
the Division of Factory and Building Inspection of -the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


Other State Pas re municips al corporations uO Pesala the 
pr aere of explosives within their purtedtee cn: 


Oictehon 


More than 32 qieion soutias of ‘nanoePial explosives were used in 
Oklehoma from 1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 39 percent of the 
explosives were used in metal mining, 26; percent in construction, ly per- 
cent in quarrying, 15 percent in coal mining, and 1 percent for miscells- 
neous operations. Inspections were made of 549 storages, 456 of which 
were classed as requiring permanent. magazines and 138 es requiring box- 
type magazines. Many of the facilities provided for large storayes of 
explosives were underground in metal mines, and many of these wers approved 
on first inspection. Inspection reports show that 402 of the facilities 
were classed as Suitable for storage after improvements were campletcd 
and 202, or 34 percent of the total storages, were approved on first in- 
spection. ca al 
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A decided improvement was noted throughout the State, as reports show 
the construction of 7€ permenent magazines and 29 box-type magazines. Com- 
pliance was good, and &.9 percent of the explosive-storage facilities met 
the minimum wartime standards. There is, however, much room for additional 
improvement in storage facilities at coal mines. 


'- The Explosives Statute of the Public Health and Safety laws required 
a license for the possession of explosives and empowered the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prescribe rules and regulations. However, these laws were repealed 
. in May 1943. The Coal Mining section of the Mines and Mining Law and the 


Lead and Zinc Mines Law contain some requirements for explosives magazines , 
but they are oe specific. 


Oregon 


More than 17 million pounds of explosives were used in Oregon auring 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Avproximately 90 percent of this amount was 
used in construction work and the renainder in quarrying, logging, metal 
mining,’ and other industries. Oregon was one of the States in a critical 
wartime area, and particular attention was given to explosives storage 
facilities. Inspections were made of 808 storages, 564 of which contained 
more than'125 pounds and 304 contained less than 125 pounds. The storage 
facilities reported on first inspection were not very satisfactory, as 
only 417 were considered suitable and cnly 103, or 11.9 percent of the 
total inspected, met the waxtime standards. Most cf the inadequate ex- 
plosives-storage facilities were found at logging operations, where. little 
or no attention was given to the storage of explosives, and many ‘of the 


facilities used by vendors and querry operators | were found to be unsatis- 
factory. 


Through the cooperation of the licensees and the local authorities, 
vast improvements were noted on subsequent inspections. According to. re- 
ports, 170 permanent magazines and 77 box-type magaz iries were, constructed. 
Legal action was required in a few cases, but generally compliance was 
“good as the final tabulation shows 87.2 percent of the storages meeting 
the requirements. Many of the vendors, loggers, and miscellaneous users 
of explosives discontinued storage end handling after being informed of . 
the oqusyements. 


. The laws of Oregon contain no requirements for the storage. of explo- 
Sives, except that the State fire marshal shall enforce all laws and all 
lawful ordinances and make rules and regulations “relating to the storage 
and use-of ‘explosives. In a proclamation issued by the’ Governor, under 
the authority of the Oregon Civilian Defense Act, the ¢& State fire marshal 
promulgated rules and reguletions on the storage of explosives. The re- 
quirements were identical with those of the Bureau of Mines under the 
administration of the Federal Explosives Act and were effective from May 
el; 1945, oe revoked. 


. The Stete Industrial Accident: aiissiGn issued a safety code for 
construétion on October 28, lghe, which contained specific requirements 
for the storage of explosives. 
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| Pennsylvania — 


Pennsylvania ranks first among the States in the use of explosives, 
es statistics show that 262,511,419 pounds were sold and used in this 
State frem January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944. More than 78 percent 
of the total was used in coal’ mining, 16 percent in quarrying and non- 
metallic-minerel mining, 5 percent in construction, and the remainder in 
metal mining and other industries. Generally, the facilities provided 
for storage of large amounts of explosives were well-constructed; however, 
a few inadequate facilities were found at some coal mines, mcstly strip- 
ping operations, and at the vremises of some dealers in explosives. 4A 
complete reversal of conditions was noted in tne facilities used for the 
Storage of small amounts of explosives, that is, less than 125 pourds, 
where virtually no security was provided. Of the 3,045 storages inspected, 
2,103 were indicated as requiring permanent magazines and 882 as requiring 
box-type magazines. : 


Inspection reports on the 2,163 large stcrages of explosives show 
that 1,859 of the facilities provided were well-constructed and would 
meet he minimum standards arter improvements were completed; the reports 
also showed that 487 facilities, or 22.5 percent of the total large facil- 
ities, met these standards on first inspection. Final tabulations: show 
that 166 new permanent magazines were constructed and that 77.5 percent 
of the large storages complied with the wartime requirements. Although 
results Show some improvement, unenswered letters and reinspecticn reports 
indicate the need for many additional new magezines and further betterment 
of existing magazines, especially at coal mines and querries and at places 
where explosives are sold. | 


The reports cn the && small stcrages inspected show that only 95 cr 
the facilities could be considered es suitably secure pox-type megazines 
and that 38 of these met the wartime standards on first inspection. The 
38 approved magazines represent only 4.4 percent of tne smell stcrages 
inspected. The licensees who failed to provide acceptable storage facil- 
ities consisted of 520 coal operators, 211 vendors, 37 miscellaneous users, 
and el quarry operators. The findl tabulations indicate some improvement 
in the construction of 235 new box-type magazines, but only 542, or 61.4 
percent of the total small storages, complied with the regulations. In- 
/ Cluded as complying are 136 licensees who discontinued storing and hend- 
ling explosives and 97 licensees who stated that explosives would be pur- 
_ Chased as needed. Chief violators were licensees. operating small ccal 
-Inines and those vending explosives, as no replies were received from 2je 
letters addressed to the former and 66 letters sent to the latter. 


The Pedrsyivesia Explosives Act contains no ee a este On meg2- 
zine construction but gives the Department of Labor and Industry the power 
and duty to make, alter, amend, or repeal-general rules and regulavions 
for storege of explosives and requires that a license be obtained for ecch 
magazine; the Act does not apply to explosives used in: coal-mining oper- 
ations or agricultural work. Other State laws authorize cities to reg- 
late the storage of explosives within their jurisdiction. The Mines and 
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Mining Law provides that explosives used in anthracite mines must be 
stored in accordance with special rules furnished by the manufacturers of 
explosives. The Mines and Miring Law does not contain any specific pro- 


visions regarding the surtace gtorage of explosives at bituminous-coal 
mines, 


The regulations issued by the Department of Labor and Industry effec- 
tive October 27, 1937, ere good end detail requirements for magazine con- 
struction. Licenses for magazines are obtained by submitting information 
showing compliance with the provisions of the regulations; however, maga- 
zines erected prior to the effective date and which comply with the in- 
tent and purpose of the regulations but are not in accordance with all 
detailed specifications may remain at the discretion of the Department 
but may be required to comply with the requirements. Magazines are in- 
spected to determine whethér they meet the requirements. Those at coal- 
mining operations are inspected by State mine inspectors. 


Rhode Islend 


ee oe 500 , O00 pounds of explosives were used in Rhode Island 
during 1942 to 1944, inclusive, records show that approximately 95 percent 
of the total was used in Federal construction projects during 1942 and 
1943. Normally, the amount of explosives used each year is small, chiefly 
in quarrying and construction.. Inspections were made of 25 storages, le 
of which were reported as storing more than 125 pounds and 13 as storing 
less than this amount. Eighteen of the facilities provided were considered 
suitable for the storage of explosives and 6 were approved on first in- 
‘Spection, which represented 24 percent of the total. Compliance was ex- 
cellent; as final tabulations show that 23, or 92.0 percent of the facil- 
‘ ities, met ‘the requirements and 3 new magazines were constructed. 


The State Explosives Act requires a license for the possession of 
explosives but contains no reference to the storage facilities for such 
explosives, except thet the attorney general may prescribe proper rules 
and reguletions to enforce the provisions of the act, 


South Carolina 


Approximately three million pounds of explosives were used in South 
Carolina during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. About 45 percent of the explo- 
sives were used in quarrying and nonmetallic mineral mining,.45 percent 
in construction, and the remainder in other industries. Inspections 
were made of 138 storages; o4 reports showed storage in excess of 125 
pounds of explosives and 74 reports showed that less than this amount 
was being stored. Large storage facilities were reported to be substan- 
tially constructed, but many of the small facilities were considered in- 
adequate.’ According to reports, the facilities at 73 places were satis- 
factory for storage and could be improved to meet wartime requirements, 
but only 16, or 11.6 percent of the total, met the standards on first 


'- inspection. Most of the inadequate facilities were reported as belonging 


to veneers and miscellaneous users of eres 
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Compliance was fairly satisfactory, as the results show 80.4 percent 
of the storages meeting the wartime requirements, and the constructiom of 
eC new magazines. Quarry operators, vendors, and miscellaneous users of | 
explosives were indicated as the a a violators by Pee tc reply 
to letters. | 


The laws of South Carolina contain no provision pertaining is: the 
storage of explosives. | , | | 


South Dakota 


Statistics show that nearly two million pounds of. expice res were used 
in South Dakota. during the years 1942. to 1944,inclusive. Nearly one-half 
of this amount was used in metal mining in 1942, probably in mining gold 
ore, as subsequent years show a decided decrease in the amount of explo- 
Sives used after issuance of the order that closed gold-mining overations. 
Most of the other explosives were usea@ in quarrying, nonmetallic mineral 
mining, construction, and coal mining. Inspections were made of 269 explo- 
Sives storages; at L1O places the amount stored was more than 125. pounds 
and at 169 locations the amount on hand was. less than this amount. The 
facilities provided for the storage of explosives were not very satisfac- 
tory, as only 110 were considered to be magazines. that could meet the wer- 
time requirements after improvements... Only 15 magazines, or 5.6 oer 
of the storages inspected, were approved on first, abc dale 


Sener improvement was noted, aa. reports Show. the pens emiction of 76. 
new magazines; but compliance throughout was just fair, as 74:3 percent of 
the storages met the wartime requirements or were discontinued. The final 
tabulations show a need for additional improvements in the storage of ex- 
plosives throughout essentially all industries.in.this State that use ex- 
plosives. oe ‘cae 


The South Dakota statutes contain no provisions ieee to the 
storage of explosives. 


Tennessee 


According to statistics A 32, 936, 135. ‘pounds. of explosives were used in 
Tennessee from January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944; approximately 14 
million pounds of the explosives were used in construction of Federal. pro- 
jects.. About 40 percent of the yearly amount is used in mining coal, 25 
percent in mining copper ore, 25 percent in quarrying, and.the remainder 
in construction and other industries. Most of the explosives-storage 
facilities were not satisfactory, especially those provided.for less then 
125 pounds. Inspections were made of 449 storages » 316 of which were in 
excess of 125 pounds and 133 that were less” than. this amount. Reports 
show that 237 of the large facilities and 12 small. -. acilities were consi- 
dered Suitable and could be improved to meet wartime requirements; 67 of 
the magazines were approved as meeting the standards on.first inspecticn. 
The large magazines on the surface and underground at the metal mines vere 
well-constructed; many of the small facilities at small coal mines and 
those belonging to vendors of explosives were inadequate. 
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Although reports show the construction of 49 permanent and 38 box- 
type magazines, compliance was not very good. Final tabulations show only 
61.2 percent compliance with wartime regulations for storage of explosives 
throughout the State; most of the violators were cperators of coal mines, 
as 117 of the unanswered letters were addressed to these licensees. 


The Tennessee statutes contain no specific requirements pertaining to 
the storage of explosives, except that it is unlawful to keep more than 50 
pounds of explosives within the limits of any incorporated city or town. 
Additional provisions give municipal corporations the authority to regu- 
late the construction of magazines beyond the limits of the corporation, 
and authorize the State commissioner of labor to make regulations covering 
the storage of exdlosives. Regulations pertaining to the storage of cer- 
tain types of explosives were issued by the State fire marshal on vobruasy 
1, 1938. | 


Texas 


' Nearly 32 million pounds of explosives were reported to have been 
used in Texas during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. About 70 percent of the 
‘total was used in Federal construction, about 20 percent in quarrying and 
nonmetallic mineral mining, and the remainder in seismograph exploration, 
metal mining, coal mining, and other industries. Many of the permanent 
Storage facilities were constructed substantially and could be altered to 
meet wartime explosives-storage requirements, but most of the small facil- 
‘ities were inadequate. Reports were submitted on 793 storages; 544 were 
listed as storing more than 125 pounds and 249 as storing less than 125 
pounds. The inspectors reported that 53e of the facilities were suitable 
for wartime storage after improvements and that 222 magazines were approved 
as satisfactory on first inspection. Failure to provide adequate facil- 
ities was prevaient among contractors, small dealers in explosives, and 
miscellaneous users. Excelicnt magazines were being used by Seismograph 
companies, large vendors of explosives, and quarry operators. 


Generally, tne compliance of all industries was good, especially as 
to storage of large amounts. Reports show that 162 new permanent and 
box-type magazines were constructed and that 89.2 percent of the total 
storages on which reports were received complied with the requirements 
or were discontinued for the duration of the war. | 


The laws of Texas contain no provisions pertaining to the storage of 
explosives, except that the authorities of cities, towns, and villages 
have the power to direct, control, prohibit, or regulate. their storage 
within the limits of the city. 


Utah 
More than 45 million pounds of explosives were used in Utah during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 78 percent of this amount was 
used in metal mining, 17 percent in coal mining, and the remainder in 


quarrying, construction, and other industries. Reports show that many 
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“of. the storage facilities were considered satisfactory and would be’ 
'  epproved upon completion or improvements. inspections were made cf 452 
storages; the amount stored at 317 places was in excess cf 125 pounds 


and.at 135 places it was-less than 125 pounds.» According’ to the reports, 
363 of the facilities were considered satisfactory and 160, or 35.4 per- 
cent of the. total, were approved on first inspection. Many of the 


- approved racers were in underground metal mines. Most of the ee 
_. quate facilities were reported to be at small metal mines where une Bnew 
ron. was tess then de 2) pounds . | 


The final tabulations show ‘thet 79 percent of the storages were in- 
proved to meet the wartime standards, which’ certainly does not indicate 
good cooperation. Most'of the-licensees who failed to comply were oper- 
ators of metal mines. A total of 62 new magazines was constructed dur- 
ing the inspection period. 


The State Explosives Act requires a license for possession of explo- 
sives but contains no requirements for construction of magazines except 
that the attcrney general may prescribe rules end regulations considered 
necessary. Other laws empower tne counties > cities, and towns vc régu- 
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Vermont | | 


Slight tly more. than: onc million ‘pounds ‘of explosives were used in Ver- 
morit ; during 1g4e to iy44, inclusive. - More ‘than half of ‘the explosives 
were used in: onstruction work, and neariy ali of thé remainder in quer 


. ing and nonmetallic mineral mining. Inspections were made of 134 ced 
-. used for. the storage of explosives; at 67 locations the amount of exple- 
gives stored was mory than 125 pounds, and at 72 places it wos less thai 


125 pounds. Reports ‘show that 95 of the facilities were considered gocd 
enough for wartime explosives storage and would meet the requirements 
after improvements had bdeon made; and 31 magazines, or 22.5 percent of 
the total storages, were approved on first inspection. Incdequate Tucil- 
ities were maintained. by sane local government egencics, miscullaneous 
users, and vendors storing small amounts of explosives. 


Final tabulations show very good compliance, as 91.4 percent of the 
storages were improved to meet the wartime requirements or aca 


and 30 new magazines were constructed. 


Neither the State Explosives Act nor the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Attorney Gencral contain requirements for explosives etor- 
age magazines. State licenses arc issued by town selectmen or the State 
fire marshal to those who quality. On February 1, 1945, the fire marsnal 
issucd some instructions on storage migazines that were similar to tie 
Federal wartime requirements. Incorporated villages may enact rosuletions 
soversne the storage of explosives. 
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Nearly 26 million pounds of explosives were used in Virginia during 
1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 50 percent or tne total was used 
in coal mining, 28 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 12 per- 
cent in construction, and the remainder in metal mining and other indus- 
tries. Inspection reports were submitted on 259 storages, 204 of which 
were classed as storing more than 125 pounds of explosives and 5‘) as stor- 
-ing less than this amount: First inspection reports indicated that the 
facilities in use were not very good, and many used at ccal mines and 
quarries and by vendors of explosives were substandard. Inspectors | 
classed 168 of the facilities as suitable and would be approved after im- 
provements, but only 22, or &.5 percent of the storages, met the wartime 
explosives storage requirements on first inspection. 


Even though 55 permanent magazines and 14 box-type magazines were 
built during this period, compliance with wartime explosives-storage re- 
quirements was not satisfactory; final results show that 69.1 percent of 
the storages inspected met the requirements or were discontinued. Most 
of the unanswered letters were addressed to coal-mine operators, quarry 
operators, and vendors of explosives. — 


The only specific provisions on the storage of explosives in Virginia 
laws is contained in the Labor Statute requiring that the exterior con- 
struction of magazines shall be of noncombustible material, but this does 
not apply to magazines built prior to March 7, 1940, uniess the storage 
facilities have been condemned by the State mine inspector. The councils 
of cities and towns have the power to regulate the storage of explosives 
within their DuEAG ECL SOs 


Washington | 


More than 30 million pounds of explosives were used in. Washington 
from January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1944. ° More than 60 percent of the 
total was need on construction vrojects (mainly Federal work), about 20 
percent in metal mining, 10 percent in coal mining, and the remainder in 
logging and other industries. The State is in an area that was’ termed 
critical by the War Department, and special attention was given to explo- 
sives-storage facilities. Inspections were made of 634 storages; 484 were 
used for storing more than 125 pounds of explosives, ‘and 150 were used 
for storing less than this amount. Reports show that some attention had 
" been given to providing storage facilities for ‘large amounts of explo- 
sives, but little or no attention wes paid to the Storage of snail amounts. 
Thepeetors ‘indicated that 429 of the facilities were well-constructed and 
would be approved after improvemerits were completed; however,’ only 108, 
or 17 percent of the total storages inspected, were approved on first in- 
spection. ‘A review of the reports shows that the logging industry was 
especially lax in providing suitable permanent magazines, and that many 
of the vendors and miscellaneous users of explosives had no box-type maga- 

Zines. Many of the, licensees storing small amounts of explosives decided 
to discontinue storage and to purchase as needed. 
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Compliance throughout the State was good, as final tabulations show 
that 82.3 percent of the storages either met the wartime standards or 
were discontinued. Eighty new magazines were constructed. Most of the 
‘unanswered Letters were transmitted to logging companies, vendors, and 
mipceltencous users of Crees 


The eeices es hot of the State of Washington contains good specifi- 
. Cations on the construction of explosives mugazines, which are similar in 


"many respects .to the requirements of the Federal wartime regulations. The 


=. Department of ‘Labor and Industries is charged with enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Act, authorized to issue licenses required for storege and 
possession.of explosives, and inspect magazines annually. The State lavws 


i. aigso-altow:municipalities to regulate or prohibit the keeping or storage 


at Ofexplosives.within their corporate limit. Such rules, regulations, anid 
ordinances are not affected by the Explosives Act, provided they are not 
aa SCENES ed the provisions of the Act. 


beh ae 


at ter: the Gees ae. of war, a Governor's announcement anenorized 


-” the State.Patrol to assume supervision and control of explosives .through- 


out the State effective May 1, 1942, for the duration of the war, ..- 


West Virginia anaes 


West Virginia ranks second among the States in the amount of explo- 
sives used, as statistics show that 96,247,678 pounds were. reported used 
in the period from January. 1, 1942, to December 31, 1944. Approximately 
88 percent of the total was ped in coal mining, 6 percent in querrying, 
4 percent in construction, and the remainder in miscellaneous industrics. 
Inspection reports were submitted on 1,793 storages, 1,281 of which were 
used for storing amounts grcater than 125 pounds and 512 of which were 
used for storing smaller amounts. Generally, the large storages were 
acceptable, but little or no attention was given to the storage of small 
amounts of explosives. Explosives-storage facilities numbering 1,101 
were classed as satisfactory or could be improved to meet the require- 
ments, but only 187, or 10.4 percent of the total, were approved on first 
inspection. Reports show that of the 512 small storages, only 80 could 
be considered suitable. Most of the inadequate facilities were found at 
‘coal-mining operations, especially at strip mines and small operations 
where explosives were often found with no protection against theft. In- 
adequate facilities were also found at places where explosives were sold 
in small amounts. 


Some improvement was obtained through the construction of 263 per- 
manent magazines and 139 box-type magazines, but there remains a definite 
need for better facilities at many places, as only 69.9 percent cf the 
total storages were improved to mect wartime requirements or were discon- 
tinued. The unanswered letters in the filles indicate that facilities at 
442 large and small coal operations did not meet standards. 


The officials of the West Virginia State Road Commission are comment- 


ed for their cooperation in complying with the regulations through the 
construction of new magazines and remodeling of existing magazines. 
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The: laws of West Virginia contain only one direct condition pertain- 
ing to thé storage of explosives. The Mines and Minerals Stetute, appli- 
caole to ccal mines, sand mines, sund pits, clay mines, clay pits, quar- 
ries, and cement works, requires thet the outside construction of explo-~ 
Sives magazines shall be or nenccombustible material. The authorities of 
municipal corporetions have the authority — ‘regulate the stcrage cf ex- 
plosives witnin their jurisdiction. 


Wisconsin 


More than 13-1/2 million pounds of explosives were used in Wisconsin 
uring 1942 to 1944, inclusive; approximately one-third of this went to 
metel mining, one-third to quarrying, and toe remainder to construction 
and other industries. Inspections were made of 6450 storages; 337 were 
classed as requiring permanent mezazines end 293 as requiring box~-type 
magazines. Generally, the facilities provided weré substantially built 
but many were classed as inadequate, especially those provided by vendors 
and used for storing less than 12° pounds of exnvlosives. According to 
the reports, 424 facilities were indiceted as satisfactory and could be 
improved to meet the wurtime requirements, and 93, or 14, & percent of 
tie PUSne cher qh oma were approved on rirst inspection, 


Final compliance was not pesaictary: as the results show that 75. 1 
percent of the total mot the we:time requirements or discontinued storage. 
Seventy-three new magazines were built during the inspection period. Non- 
compliance was prevalent among vendors of explosives, as there were 113 
unanswered letters addressed Lo such, ees 


The laws of Wigconsin had: some regulations on the stcrage of gun- — 
pewder and black powece in cities and villages » but they were repealed 
in June 19%3. 


The statutes require the State Industrial Commission to promilgate 
necessary general orders on storing and hundling explosives, and some 
orders ‘have been in cffect since Mirch 27, 1933, but the specifications 
are not particularly derinite. The laws require that the County Sneriff 
and District Attorney onforce ane gener orders of the industrial com- 
mission. 


Wyoming 


More tnan eight-million pcunds of exnlosives were used in Wyoming 
during 1942 to 1944, inclusive. Approximately 61 percent of the total 
wa8 used in coal mining, 21 percent in metal mining, und the remainder 
in other industries. ‘Inspections were made of 302 storages; 206 were 
used for storing more than 125 pounds of explosives and 96 were for 
smaller amounts. The inspectors indicated that 181 of the facilitics 
were Suitadle and could be improved to muct the standards and that 53 
mMugezines met the wartime requirements on first inspection. Most of the 
poorer facilities were: noted Fsay conn mines. 
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Tho results snow a great improvement during the inspection period, 
as 91.1 percent of the storages met the requirements of the regulations, | 
During these years, 77 new magazines were constructed. | 


Wyoming hes no explosives act, but other laws contain a few specific 
provisions pertaining to the storage of explosives. New magazines must 
be constructed in such a manner that the explosives will be stored entire- 
ly below the surface of the ground adjacent. Im addition, civies cf the 
first class have the power to remulate the storage of explosives within 
tne city or within a given distance of the corporate limits of the city. 


CORCLUSIONS 


The results of the first or original inspection reports cleerly 
Show the lack of adequate explosives-storage fucilities in the United 
States prior to World War II. It is regrettable that a war was necessary 
to bring these conditions to the attention of persons storing, handling, 
and using explosives as well as to State authorities charged with acmin- 
istering; the provisions and regulaticns of the State statutes where such 
statutes exist. The final tabulations show that great improvement was 
effected in all classes of explosives storage through the administration 
of the Federal Explosives Act and with the aid of the State authorities 
or‘the armed forccs. Commendation is due those licensees who cooperated 
by complying with the storage requirements set out in the regulations. 
Many licensees welcomed the assistance of the inspectors in planning the 
construction of new magazines and in remodeling existing magazines. ‘The 
minimum standards on magazine constzsuction in general were well-received 
and proved to be beneficial to the licensees in indicating how to provide 
satisfactory explosives-stcrage tacilities. In edditicon to determining 
wnether the magazines were weli-constructed and theft-resistant in acccrd4- 
ance with the requirements of the wartime Federel Explosives Act, the 
inspectors also suggested the adoption of numerous safety measures to be 
followed in storing and handling explosives and endeavored to point out 
the principles applicable to efficient methods o1 storage so as to pre- 
vent the deterioration of explosives and thus eliminate possible accidents. 


The fact that 4,883 new magazines were built and 11,617 existing 
magazines were improved during this period, when both material and‘ laoor 
were scarce, indicates that the people storing and using explosives re- 
cognized the dangers inherent in poor storage and is evidence tnat suit- 
able precautions may be observed in the future to a far greeter extent 
than before the Federal Explosives Act became effective. There is also 
a probability that improvements were made to many storuges, and no reflics 
were made to the letters sont as a result of the inspector's report. A 
total of 3,642 licensees decided to discontinue storing and handling ex- 
plosives or made provisions to purcnase explosives as needed, either be- 
cause of operation shut-downs or inability to provide SLL table storage, 
or because explosives on hand were no longer needed, or for some other 
reoeson. Each licensee who was contacted by the Federal Explosives Inves- 
tigator was instructed in the wartime requirements, end there is a possi- 
bility that sviteble facilities will be provided in many cases when 
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explosives are again stored by persons or agencies that discontinued doing 
so because of restrictions imposed by the requirements cf Federal wartime 
regulations. 


In ordinary times, regulations on storing and handling explosives 
are directed chiefly toward safety and to only occasionally toward secur- 
ity from theft and illegal or unauthorized use. It should not be neces- 
sary to wait for a state of emergency before adequate steps are taken to 
prevent explosives from getting into the hands of persons not acquainted 
with their use, especially children. Inadequate and insecure storage 
facilities should be classed as law violations and should subject viola- 
tors to punishment the same as other crimes. Every year, carelessness 
and lexity in storage of explosives result in hundreds of men, women, 
and children obtaining possession of all types of explosives, and scores 
or them lose eyes, fingers, arms, feet, or are fatally injured, chiefly 
because they are inexperienced in handling and using explosives. The 
authorities of States and cities should be made aware of the existing 
laxity in storing explosives and should take definite steps to remedy the 
defects. States and cities should, by all means, adopt adequate laws and 
meke workable regulations, rules, and ordinances to provide for safe and 
secure storage of explosives witnin their jurisdiction. Experiences legal 
and technical personnel are available to aid in formulating such statutes. 
Preferably, a standardized explosives act should be formulated and adopted 
by all States. 


The record shows that extensive improvements in explosives-storage 
facilities were made throughout the United Stetes as u direct result of 
the administration of the Federal wartime Explosives Act during World War 
IZ, and it is hoped that the good work that has been accomplished and the 
bencfits that have been realized will not be lost now thet the war is 
ended. The thousands of explosives-storage magazines that have been con- 
structed and improved during World War II have more than justified the 
expenditure of effort and funds involved in the administration of the 
Federal Explosives Act. 


During the period of operation of the Federal Explosives Act, several 
publications were issued by the Bureau of Mines pertaining to the storage 
or use of explosives, among them: 


I. C. 7259 - Accidents Due to Misuse of Explosives. 1943. 

I. C. 7275 - Accidents to Children Fram Blasting Caps. 1944, 

I. C. 7278 - Some Suggestions in the Use end Handling of Explosives 
in Coal Mines. 1944, 

I. C. 7281 - The Burning Rate of Fuse. 1944, 

I. C. 7307 - Surface Storage of Explosives. 1945. 

I. C. 7335 - Destruction of Damaged, Deteriorated, or Unwanted Com- 
mercial Explosives. 1945. 

I. C. 7343 - Storage of Explosives in Underground Mines of the Leake 
Superior District. 1946, 

I. C. 7356 - Explosives Handling Practices at the Mines of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company at Butte, Mont. 1946. 
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Also, a pamphlet of 55 printed pages was issued in June 1944 enbody- 


The Federal Explosives Act of December 2c, 1941 (55 Stat.-&3) as 
amended. 

Regulations issued under the Federal Explosives Act. 

Recommendations for Storing, Handling, and Trensporting Explosives, 
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